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Ask Yourself Another 


Scholastic publishes on this page every week an informal quiz based on informa- 
tion found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. Then 
study each question carefully. Check the answers you think correct. Then look up 
the answers on page 36 and give yourself 10 points for each correct one. Total pos- 
sible score, 100. What's vour score this week? 


1. Frank Sullivan, alias Mr. Arbuthnot, the cliche expert, could tell ata 
glance which of these phrases is out of his line (p. 25-E): 
(1) child-like innocence (3) placid and unexciting as a Nes- 
(2) dark as a pocket selrode pudding 
(4) a skin like peaches and cream 


2. The “little red schoolhouse” of 1939 no longer stops with the three R’s 
and the classics. Its modern teaching includes, (p. 15-S): 
(1) a smattering of everything mod- (3) how to solve our economic prob- 
ern lems 
(2) vocational education, cultural (4) the precepts of a gentleman as 
and semi-professional courses laid down by Lord Chesterfield 


(p. 21-E): 

(3) the way his mother and the Cav- 
endish tradition bound him 

(4) newspaper reporters and air- 
planes 


3. Tony Cavendish’s burning grievances at all times were 
(1) movies and ladies who took him 
at his word 
(2) that his family didn’t under- 
stand him 


4. A beginner gets a better background for tennis of the Donald Budge 
brand (p. 32) if he: 
(1) practices all strokes with equal (3) gets Budge for a tutor 
energy at the same time (4) learns his basic strokes one at 
(2) learns his “ornamental” strokes a time 
as early as possible 


5. The turning point in the life of a Super-tramp came in America when 
W. H. Davies (p. 24-E): 
(1) failed to find his buried ward- (3) was asked to tea by George Ber- 
robe nard Shaw 
(2) lost his right foot under a (4) married and went to live in 
freight train Sussex 


6. The man on the little end of the Rome-Berlin axis cries for a brighter 
‘spot in the Mediterranean, but the French reply (p. 13-S): 
(1) “No, no, a thousand times no” (3) “Oh, yes, we read about it” 
(2) that Mussolini has never for- (4) “We must ask Neville. and if he 
mally presented his demands says yes, we'll say maybe” 


7. It was a big moment for Eddie the Ed when he decided that 
(1) as long as Ellen knew he was 
a gentleman his name didn’t 
matter 
(2) Ellen told him how much she 
liked men named Stanley 


(p.11): 

(3) his parents didn’t understand 
him and he would run away 
from home to become Stanley 

(4) if the customers called him Ed 
again he would mow ’em down 


(p. 33): 

(3) like, understand and deal suc- 
cessfully with other people 

(4) began as teachers and psycholo- 
gists and got tired of it all 


8. The best personnel workers are people who 
(1) like to work in solitude in a 
library or a laboratory 
(2) regard their work as a step up 
the ladder into the Social Reg- 
ister 


9. Most of the people who don’t approve of the WPA give as their rea- 
sons for striking such an attitude (p. 18-S): 
(1) the sight of a Federal project (3) there are too many musicians 
hurts their eyes and feelings and not enough ditch-diggers 
(2) white collar projects are just (4) let the unemployed eat cake or 
boondoggling and waste money put ‘em in the army 


10. In effect the British and French governments said to Poland re- 
cently (p. 7): 
(1) give the corridor to Hitler, it’s (3) if you bounce the pro-Nazi Beck 
just a nuisance to us all maybe we'll play ball with you 
(2) sound out Stalin and if he says (4) if you need us to help stop Hit- 
he’ll help you, you don’t need us ler, we'll be there 
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plan based on the full weekly contents, 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 
No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 
by special arrangement, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 
Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St.. N.Y.C. 


Dr. George Lawton, psychologist, is 
assisting the Editors in dealing with 
problems of young people. Questions 
of general significance to high school 
boys and girls may be addressed to Dr. 
Lawton, care of Scholastic. Letters 
cannot be answered personally. 


Outgrowing One’s Friends 


Dear Editor: 


Should one continue to educate one- 
self even if it means the loss of friends? 


—Herbert R 
Dear Herbert: 


A friend is a person with whom we 
share common interests and loyalties, 
who can be trusted with our confi- 
dences, who has our welfare at heart. 
But it is impossible to guarantee that a 
friendship, once begun, will last over a 
period of many years. To insure per- 
manence, we would have to keep those 
involved from changing, or if they did 
change, to see that they changed in ex- 
actly the same ways. Whether we con- 
tinue our education or not, life is a 


process of losing some friends and 
gaining others. Young people may 
make many vows of eternal devotion, 
which is very natural and understand- 
able. Yet such pledges simply show 
how strong are the feelings and hopes 
of the friends, and not how good they 
are at foretelling the future. 

Each one of us has many selves. In 
youth, it is hard to decide which of 
these different aspects of our person- 
ality are the dominant ones. That is 
why the first half of life is so likely to 
be one long experiment in discovering 
just who and what we are. Now each 
of these varied selves, we often find, 
requires a separate friend. As we meet 
different people, travel, move from one 
neighborhood to another, change our 
occupation, succeed in some ways, fail 
in others, an alteration takes place in 
our tastes and point of view. Through- 
out life we need the approval of our 
equals, but as we grow older, these 
“equals” may change. For the self we 
favored most at 17 may not be the one 
we prefer at 27 or 37. While some per- 
sons can make friends more easily than 


others, an education, if anything, is 
likely to increase our circle of friends 
because it multiplies our interests and 
therefore our “selves.” To make young 
friendships permanent means we must 
prevent ourselves from developing. 
Should anyone barter maturity for 
friends, even if he could? 

Furthermore, the friendships of our 
early and middle ’teens are followed by 
intense emotional relationships with 
the opposite sex in the late ’teens and 
early twenties. Now that another per- 
son becomes tied up with our fate, both 
his friends and ours have to be consid- 
ered in the light of joint tastes and 
needs. Marriage usually means a gen- 
eral rearrangement of friendships, 
since it becomes increasingly difficult 
to continue friendships with persons 
who do not fit into the social life of the 
married couple. Finally, most of the 
friendships we have in later life are 
likely to develop out of our business or 
professional careers merely because of 
common interests and constant associ- 
ation. 

If we find it difficult to continue a 
‘teen friendship into the twenties or 
thirties, it does not mean that our for- 
mer chum is less worthy; it is simply 
that he no longer meets the social and 
intellectual needs of the different per- 
son we have become. This discovery 
may be somewhat painful the first few 
times we experience it. But we grow 
up, whether we like it or not, and learn 
to accept more gracefully the loss of an 
early friendship. The important thing 
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In school and out, teachers, students, architects, 
engineers, designers, artists —all whose ideas set 
down in ink contribute to the progress, purpose 
and beauty of life—choose Higgins first. Higgins 
Waterproof Black Drawing Ink flows evenly, freely. 
The resulting uniformity and clarity of line loses 
nothing in the blue-print and brings delight to 
the craftsman heart of every photo-engraver and 
printer. Neither weather, constant exposure to 
the light nor handling will ever fade the perma- 
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* nent, jet-black quality of this more than 

half century famous ink. 
In addition to the waterproof and sol- 

uble blacks, Higgins American Drawing 
Inks come in 17 lucid waterproof colors, 
white and neutral tint. Specify Higgins on your next order 
—and ask your dealer for one of the new Higgins Color 
Wheels showing Higgins Inks actually applied on drawing 
paper. Send to us, today, for your free copy of the new 
and interesting edition of Higgins Techniques. 


271 WINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, &. Y. 
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Summing up the value 
of life insurance pro- 
tection, the late Presi- 
dent said: 


“Get a policy, and then 
hold on to it. 


“It means self-respect: 
it means that nobody 
will have to put some- 
thing in a hat for you 
or your dependent ones 
if you should he 
snatched from 
them.” 


What more complete 
endorsement could 
a great mind 
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is to have genuine friends at every age 
period in life, and to enjoy them as 
thoroughly and as long as possible. If 
they last for many years, so much the 
better. But when they go, whatever the 
reason, we must find others if we wish 
to possess one very necessary element 
in a complete life. 

GeorG: LAWTON 


Aliens and the Draft 
Gentlemen: 

In a recent American History class 
discussion concerning naturalization, a 
question was brought up that caused 
a difference of opinion among members 
of the class. 

The question is: If a person has filed 
his first papers declaring his intention 
of being an American citizen, could he 
be drafted in time of war by either his 
native country or by the United States, 
or is he exempted from the draft in 
each country? 

Dorothy M. Hagadorn 

Waterford (New York) High School 

(He can be drafted by this country 
—thousands of aliens were in the World 
War. Presumably he could not be 
reached by his native country unless 
he voluntarily agreed to return. Inter- 
national law has no recognized code 
for such cases. The country of residence 
usually has control however.—Ed.) 


All in Fun 

Michael Dacquisto’s letter pointing 
out the superiority of the high school 
Junior over all other forms of life 
certainly started something. The 
Forum has received indignant letters 
from Freshmen, Sophomores, Seniors 
and even from one Junior! We print 
below a representative letter from each 
of these classes, with additional ex- 
cerpts from the Seniors who are the 
most indignant, have written the most 
protests. The Editors regret that they 
must now declare the question a closed 
issue and can accept no more letters 
on it. 


Dear Forum 
Freshmen aren't stupid! And no 

Sophomore, Junior or Senior could 
bully us around. In fact we are the 
first Freshmen class in our schoo] to 
get “dinks” and we got them against 
the Seniors’ will. We don’t go around 
giving Seniors, Juniors adoring looks. 
They always give them to us! 

Louise Hoddad 

Portage (Pa.) High School 


Dear Forum: 

Someone has said that humanity is 
comprised of three bones, namely: the 
jaw-bone, the wish-bone, and the 
back-bone. 

The angelic countenanced Freshman 
can be classified as the jaw-bone, for 
he is capable of naught else but talk- 
ing, disregarding the old adage of be- 
ing seen but not heard. 

Next we have the wish-bone. Here 
the Juniors shine. They complacently 
wish for this and that to happen with- 





out the least exertion on their part to 
produce the effect. A more perfect ex- 
ample of the first principal of inertia 
could not be found... . 

Last but not least we have the back- 
bone. Sophomores take the limelight. 
Having just budded forth from the age 
of innocence they are effervescent with 
buoyancy and vivacity. New ideas 
flash like radio beams from their quar- 
ters. They have the courage of their 
convictions. Knowing they're right 
they go ahead. 

The self-isolated Seniors come in a 
class by themselves. A wall of ice en- 
circles them like a shroud. It seems 
they have made a declaration of inde- 
pendence and consider themselves in- 
fallible to all else on two feet. In their 
estimation the sun rises and sets on 
them. Wonder what they do in case of 
an eclipse? 

Keep the back-bone stiff, Sopho- 
mores, They can't get us down. 

Catherine Kolleng 
St. Joseph’s High School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dear Forum: 

In regard to the “all wise” Michael 
Dacquisto’s interesting letter in Schol- 
astic I wish to tell the rest of the 
Juniors in America that we aren’t all 
just like him. I am a Junior, 6 feet 
tall, weight 153 lbs., and ready to give 
him a punch on his little red kisser. 
. . . Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, 
Seniors, pay him no mind. 

Jerry S. 
Alabama 


Dear Editor: 

... There is a lot of difference be- 
tween the Junior and Senior. The for- 
mer is so conscious of his own impor- 
tance that he believes he is the “highest 
form of high school life, socially, edu- 
cationally, and physically.” He has 
little understanding of life beyond 
school. But the Senior is grown up 
enough to realize that there are broad- 
er fields, and that he must prepare for 
them by devoting his time and energy 
to equals and superiors in order to 
cultivate his thinking facilities and so- 
cial grace. Naturally there is not too 
much time left him to cultivate the 
conceit of Juniors. 

A Senior 

Mountain Iron (Minn.) Senior High 

School 


... A Senior is the highest form of 
high school inmate, he has had at 
least eleven years of school and 
knowledge under his hat. Michael is 
right when he says that a Senior is 
egotistical. (Most likely he didn’t 
know what the word meant, but used 
it because it looked big.) According to 
the dictionary an egotistical person 1s 
one who is characterized by much 
thought of self. A Senior is about to 
step into the world and therefore must 
look himself over, find his talents, and 
prepare for life. 

: Thomas Sturrock 
Palm Beach High School 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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Measles and Movie Stars 
An Editorial 











ITTLE brothers may 
have their mer- 
its, but to young 


ladies expecting roman- 
tic callers they’ve al- 
ways been noted chiefly 
for their nuisance value. 
Accordingly, we were 
touched to read in the 
newspapers the other 
day of the exasperating 
misfortune that befell a girl in Dodge City, Kansas. 
This young lady had “won” in a raffle the exciting 
privilege of entertaining at her home for a week-end 
the motion picture star, Errol Flynn, who was to 
make a personal appearance in her home town in 














* connection with the premiere of the new Warner 


Brothers’ film, Dodge City (Scholastic, April 1, p. 42). 

You can imagine the young lady’s thrills of antic- 
ipation. Her one dread was that her father’s snor- 
ing might disturb the movie hero’s slumbers. Little 
did she dream that her role of triumphant hostess to 
one of Hollywood’s handsomest was to be snatched 
away from her—by little brother. A few days before 
the show the boy broke out with measles. So there 
was nothing for her to do but to resign herself sadly 
to parting with her claim on Mr. Flynn’s company 
for the trifling sum of $25. The girl who bought up 
the winning ticket on the actor’s week-end had to 
sacrifice all thought of new Easter clothes to do it. 
But what’s a new dress beside the thrill of sitting at 
the same dinner table with the star of Captain Blood, 
The Charge of the Light Brigade, and The Adven- 
tures of Robin Hood? 

These are the facts as they have been reported in 
the press, and if they are accurate, it seems to us that 
this case raises several interesting problems. It offers 
new and striking evidence of the awe in which young 
people hold the glittering celebrities of Hollywood. 


This goes for both boys and girls, for according to . 


Scholastic’s Student Opinion Poll No.3 (see page 31), 
some young folks attend the movies as many as seven 
times a week! One of the immediate results of the 
keen rivalry for Mr. Flynn’s visit, was an envious de- 
sire on the part of thousands of young men to become 


film stars, so that girls would not only feed them, but 
pay for the privilege. However much of a hit Dodge 
City may be to Warner Brothers, it looks like a head- 
ache to vocational counsellors. 

The incident also opens up new vistas of possibili- 
ties to motion picture publicity experts. (If the 
Dodge City raffle trade was not at least partly a press 
agent’s stunt, we'll wager there are plenty of bally- 
hoo artists who wish they had thought of it first.) 
The occurrence also offers a new measuring rod for 
checking the box office appeal of screen favorites. 
If Errol Flynn is worth $25, are Charles Boyer, Clark 
Gable, Tyrone Power, and Robert Taylor (singly, or 
bunched—take your choice) worth more or less? 
And would boys put up an equivalent sum to bring 
to their homes Joan Crawford, Olivia de Havilland, 
or Hedy Lemarr? The latter was recently named the 
ideal companion for a desert island by Columbia and 
Fordham college students. And just figure what a 
competition could be started among grade schoolers 
for a visit from Shirley Temple! We’ve asked Gay 
Head about this, but he (or she) says that all he (or 
she) knows about movie stars is what he (or she) 
sees in the pictures. 

All in all, we hope that the business of raffling off 
screen stars for week-end visits doesn’t assume the 
proportions of a national menace. With all due de- 
ference for Errol Flynn’s six feet, two stature, his 
gleaming teeth, and his brown eyes and brown hair, 
we fancy there are plenty of less renowned and less 
fortunate young men right in Dodge City, Kansas 
(population: 9,000) whose conversation can be as 
compelling and whose looks are very nearly as 
worthy of girlish gasps. 

As for Mr. Flynn, himself, we shall be deeply dis- 
appointed if anyone who has done so many valiant 
deeds on the screen, can be permanently frightened 
away by a mere matter of measles. And after the 
board of health lifts the sign from the door and Mr. 
Flynn calls—as one so gallant surely must—we hope 
he observes the time-honored custom of all who come 
to pay romantic visits. We want him to pat the little 
brother on the head, slip a quarter in his chubby little 
fist, and send him down to the corner for a double 
chocolate ice cream soda. 























Hungerford in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


While Hitler holds the “stage,” closely 
attended by Mussolini, the Democracies 
have exhibited boredom, exasperation 
and fear over the Fuechrer’s “sword swal- 
lowing” act. Britain has “hissed” Hitler 
and only last week promised military 
aid to Poland in case she is attacked. 


CARTOONS 
of the WEEK 


Since Hitler’s lightning thrust through 
Czecho-Slovakia, Central Europe is dom- 
inated by a Nazi dagger aimed at Ruma- 
nia, Russia’s Ukraine, ar.d Poland. Ru- 
mania has hastened to sign a trade agree- 
ment with Hitler, but Russia and Poland 
appear to be grimly preparing to fight. 











teage 
Herblock in the Schenectady Union-Star 














Costello in the Knickerbocker New 


The sentencing of James J. Hines to four 
years in jail for “protecting” the late 
“Dutch” Schultz’s policy racket, after 
his conviction by District Atorney Tom 
Dewey of New York, is hailed as a turn- 
ing point in the drive to break the link 
between politics and crime in the U. S. 


Arguments that a Westerner should be appointed to the 
Supreme Court because the East and South are heavily 
represented brought the Cartoonist’s comment: “Not what 
kind of a hat, but what’s under it.” Thus, the President's 
appointment of 40-year-old SEC Chairman William 0O. 
Douglas has been quickly approved, although the Western- 
born Justice is a legal resident of the state of Connecticut. 





The fall of Madrid again brings up the question: What next 
in Spain? Britain and France watched Italo-German forces 
give General Franco vital aid against the Loyalists, but now 
they hope to “buy” Franco away from his allies with loans. 
However, Italo-German gains in Spain. which directly men- 
ace Britain’s trade routes, will not be given up so easily by 
the aggressive and ruthless Eu~-pean Dietator nations. 
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THE MARCHABR.0F EVENTS 





SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





Britain, France Pledge Aid to 
Poland if Germany Attacks 





In a statement of world-wide im- 
portance, Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain announced last week to Parlia- 
ment that Britain would fight if Po- 
land’s independence were _ threat- 
ened by Germany’s “Push to the 
East.” He added that France also 
would fight to defend the Poles. 
Thus, for her own self-preservation 





The Polish-German situation be- 
came serious after Hitler’s success- 
ful coups in Czecho - Slovakia and 
Memel. A few days after the Czech 
victory Hitler forced little Lithuania 
to cede the Meme! territory, which 
was severed from Germany in 1919 
to provide Lithuania with a seaport 
and was taken over completely by 

that nation in 1923. 








Meme! itself is not very 
important, but this coup 
gives the Nazis a foot- 
hold in Lithuania, ex- 
poses Poland to a flank 
attack, and also provides 
Germany with a base for 
future operations against 
Soviet Russia. The re- 
turn of Memel, as well as 
Danzig, to Germany can 
be defended on the 
ground that both cities 
once belonged to Ger- 
many, but the Nazi 
method of winning their 
point by a brutal show of 








After forcing Lithuania to return Memel, Nazi eyes 
have turned to Danzig and the Polish “Corridor.” 


Britain is offering aid to Poland that 
was denied to Czecho-Slovakia last 
September and the “Stop Hitler” bloc 
of European nations is taking defi- 
nite form. It is believed that Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Greece and Tur- 
key will swing to the British-French 
camp at Britain’s sign of a deter- 
mination to resist further Nazi ag- 
gression. (Schol., April 1, p. 17-S.) 

Britain’s important decision was 
made on news of German troop con- 
centrations along the Polish “Corri- 
dor”—territory formerly belonging 
to Germany—and reports that Hit- 
ler was encouraging Danzig Nazis in 
their campaign to return this Free 
City to Germany. (Schol., April 1, 
p. 18-S, bottom of page.) The British 
pledge to Poland does not include 
Danzig, and a Polish-German agree- 
ment probably will be reached on 
this city, but Britain’s firm stand in- 
dicates that the Nazis were trying to 
force the Poles to surrender more 
than Danzig by threatening an in- 
vasion of Poland. 
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force—instead of peace- 
ful negotiations—finally 
compelled Brit- 
ain and France to take a firm 





and France are willing to defend Po- 
land, the Rumanian King may swing 
closer to the democracies to prevent 
Nazi political gains in his nation. 

In view of the firm British-French 
stand, Mussolini’s campaign for con- 
cessions from France in the Mediter- 
ranean area and in Africa followed 
a zig-zag path. Threats of war were 
mixed with a go-slow hint to his fol- 
lowers. In one speech Il Duce said: 
“... Italians are ready to don knap- 
sacks, but we are thinking in terms 
of decades and are always ready to 
wait... .”’ (See page 13-S.) 

Despite Britain’s determination to 
“Stop Hitler,” plans to increase her 
Territorial Army were made without 
resort to conscription (compulsory 
military service). Britain is the only 
major nation in Europe without com- 
pulsory military service, and Liberal 
and Labor party leaders consider re- 
cent demands for conscription a dan- 
gerous attack on British freedom. 


Spain’s 32 Month Civil War 
Ends; 600,000 Prisoners Held 


General Franco’s officials acted 
swiftly last week to stamp out any 
lingering Loyalist opposition follow- 
ing the fall of Madrid. The surrender 
of the city, which had been under 
siege since November 6, 1936, ended 





stand beside Poland. Russia 
has so far been left out of the 
British-French-Polish lineup, 
but Britain believes that Rus- 
sia’s own self-interest will 
lead her to give Poland aid 
should a Nazi onslaught come. 

Germany’s sweeping trade 
gains in Rumania, as the re- 
sult of a recent pact which 
opens Rumanian wheat and 
oil markets to the Nazis, also 
forced France to act swiftly. 
A French - Rumanian trade 
pact was signed to double- 
French purchases of Ru- 
mania’s oil, and drastically 
slash tariff duties on Ruma- 
nian farm products. King 
Carol of Rumania reportedly 
granted Germany trade con- 
cessions in order to provide a 
“breathing space” from Nazi 
military threats until he could 

















count on British - French as- 
sistance. Now, that Britain 
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Castles in Spain 















two years and eight months of civil 
war, which cost the lives of over 
1,000,000 people and threatened on 
several occasions to plunge all Eu- 
rope into war. 

An estimated 60,000 jubilant Fas- 
cists celebrated in the streets of Ma- 
drid and thousands more crowded 
around trucks to receive food. Ma- 
drid’s famous “Fifth Column”—Gen- 
eral Franco’s sympathizers who 
risked their lives to spy for him dur- 
ing the war—came out in the open. 
Police began rounding up persons 
listed in a huge card index compiled 
by the Fifth Column throughout the 
war. More than 100,000 prisoners had 
been taken last week and many exe- 
cutions had been ordered. 

The United States finally recog- 
nized the Franco government, al- 
though liberals denounced this as 
giving aid to fascist aggression. Sup- 
porters of this move replied that we 
were the last major nation to take 
this step. 

After two years of underground 
preparation, the Spanish Civil War 
broke out July 18, 1936, in Spanish 
Morocco and quickly spread to the 
mainland. (Schol., Feb. 25, p. 13-S, 
14-S.) Italy and Germany actively 
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aided Franco; Russia helped the Loy- 
alists and France was accused of aid- 
ing them by permitting supplies to 
pass through its territory. British 
and French liberal and labor lead- 
ers argued that the Loyalist Govern- 
ment had been legally elected in 1936 
and was entitled to the right to buy 
armaments to put down the rebel- 
lion. But Britain and France argued 
that a policy of “non-intervention” 
must be followed to prevent the “Lit- 
tle World War” in Spain from spread- 
ing to the rest of Europe. “Non-In- 
tervention”’ failed in Spain, and Gen- 
eral Franco’s final drive, which be- 
gan in December, 1938, and ended 
with the fall of Catalonia, was led by 
Italian forces. 


British-French Far East 
Holdings Menaced by Japan 


Mark up another victory for the 
Rome - Berlin - Tokyo Axis team- 
work. During the Czech-German cri- 
sis and the Munich settlement, Japan 
took the opportunity to push ahead 
in China at the expense of British- 
French interests. During the Italo- 
German agitation for colonies, Japan 
seized the Chinese Hainan Island off 
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Step by step, Hitler has expanded Greater Germany. The 
remnants of Czecho-Slovakia—Bohemia-Moravia and Slov- 
akia (1)—have been absorbed by Germany, and Ruthenia 
(Carpatho-Ukraine, 2), has been seized by Hungary (3) to 
form a common frontier with Poland and build a “fence” 
against future Nazi expansion; Rumania (4) has opened her 
wheat and oil markets to Germany and the Nazi “Push” nears 
Russia’s Ukraine (5); Lithuania (7) was forced to sur- 
render Memel (6); the Polish “Corridor” (8), which cuts 
East Prussia (9) from the rest of Germany, and Danzig (10) 
are menaced by Hitler, and this Polish-German tension has 








the coast of French Indo-China. And 
last week during the height of the 
British-French “Stop Hitler” drive, 
Japanese forces occupied the French. 
owned Spratly Islands off the south- 
east coast of Indo-China, only 450 
miles for the Philippine Islands, 
(Schol., March 4, p. 11-S.) 

Japan’s latest thrust at British- 
French interests in the Far East came 
at a time when there were rumors 
that the Japanese would enter a mili- 
tary alliance with Germany and Italy 
—a step Japan has denied. At the 
same time a new hitch developed 
in Russo-Japanese negotiations over 
Japan’s right to fish in Siberian 
waters. Russia delayed a new agree- 
ment when she learned that Japan 
might sign an alliance with the 
Rome-Berlin Axis. The fishing right 
dispute has raged since 1936, when 
Japan first joined the Italo-German 
anti-communism pact. 

However, the threat of a Russo- 
Japanese war over the fisheries dis- 
pute was eliminated last week by the 
signing of a new agreement. The pact 
lasts until the end of 1939, but it re- 
stricts Japanese fishing along the 
lines laid down earlier by Russian 
officials. 































forced Britain and France te offer Poland aid in case of 
attack; Switzerland (11), Belgium’s former German area 
(12), The Netherlands (13), and Denmark’s former German 
Schleswig (14) also feel Nazi pressure. Meanwhile, Hitler's 
partner, Mussolini, demands gains in Tunisia (15 with ar- 
row), Djibouti, and the Suez Canal, but hints that Nazi 
activities in Yugoslavia (16) must not injure Italy’s inter- 
ests; Franco’s victory in Spain (17), and Italian air bases 
in the Balearic Islands (18) threaten British-French com- 
munications and further strengthens the aggressive Rome- 
Berlin Axis. All Europe wondered where it would strike next. 
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Business Cheered By Plan 


To Revise Security Taxation 





Business hopes for tax. revision 
rose last week. Both President Roose- 
velt and Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau have announced that the 
tax-gathering machinery of the So- 
cial Security Act will be slowed down 
in order to avoid hampering business 
recovery. (Schol., 
Mar. 25, p. 11-S; April 
1, p. 11.) 

The old - age pen- 
sion system of the So- 
cial Security Act of 
1935 provided for a 1 
per cent tax on wages 
to be collected from 
employes and employ- 
ers in order to build 
up a reserve fund for 
the payment of pen- 
sions in the future. At 
present, the tax-gath- 
ering machinery of 
the Act is working 
faster than the pen- 
sion-paying ma- 
chinery. In two years 
$966,000,000 has been 
collected and only 
$11,000,000 has been 
paid out. Next year 
the Social Security 
tax is scheduled to 
rise to 1% per cent, 
and by 1943 it will be 
3 per cent. Many ex- 
perts Lave said the 
gap between collec- 
tions and payments 
will continue to widen 
until a huge reserve 
of $47,000,000,000 will 
be on hand in 1980. 
Both Republicans and 
New Dealers have ar- [ 
gued that the with- && 
drawal of this money 
from the hands of 








down business. New the 
Dealers also say the 

tax hits the low-income groups the 
hardest. 

President Roosevelt has said the 
reserve would not get too large be- 
cause after a few years the outgo 
would equal payments. A fortnight 
ago, however, he agreed that pay- 
ments should be slowed down as an 
aid to business revival. Secretary 
Morgenthau recommended to a Con- 
gressional Committee that the rise 
from 1 to 1% per cent be cut down 
or delayed until 1943. Chairman Ar- 
thur Altmeyer also recommended a 
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new system of liberal pension pay- 
ments, which would be made two 
years earlier than originally planned. 
This system is an answer to pressure 
from Townsendites, “$30 Every 
Thursday” groups, and other advo- 
cates of liberal pensions for the aged. 
Under the present 
a plan monthly pay- 
m™ ments do not begin 
until 1942. A man 
who had been mak- 
ing $100 a month 
since 1937, and be- 
came 65 in 1942, 
would get $17.50 a 
month. Under the Alt- 
meyer proposal the 
man would get $26.25 
a month. 
Meanwhile, the 
President resisted 
business and Con- 
gressional pressure 
for a drastic revision 
of corporation taxes. 
He said that demands 
for revision had come 
mainly from corpora- 
tions making more 
than $1,000,000 a year 
and that any tax re- 
lief for them might 
place the burden on 
smaller businesses 
since Federal reve- 
nues must be kept at 
their present peak. 
Proposals to lower 
rates on high incomes 
in order to encourage 
wealthy people to in- 
vest more money in 
business ventures, 
also are strongly sup- 
ported by business- 
men. New Dealers 
contend that lower 
income taxes merely 
would increase the 
“huge sums of idle 
money held by the rich, and further 
cut mass purchasing power. 





agencies. 


President Given Limited 
Powers for Reorganization 


After a two-year struggle, Con- 
gress has passed a bill giving Presi- 
dent Roosevelt power to reorganize 
the Federal Government agencies in 
the interests of greater efficiency and 
economy. The original bill for gov- 
ernmental reorganization was de- 
feated in 1938 on the charge that it 





made the President a “dictator.”’ The 
present bill, according to the U. S. 
News, “is more notable for the pow- 
ers it does not give the President than 
for the powers it does give him.” 

The measure gives the President 
power to investigate and propose 
changes in executive bureaus and 
agencies. When he has determined 
upon the needed changes, he sends 
his proposals to Congress and, unless 
Congress expressed its disapproval 
within sixty days, the plans auto- 
matically go into effect. An effort to 
“pull the teeth” out of this reorgani- 
zation plan by an amendment re- 
quiring Congressional approval of 
Presidential proposals was upheld in 
the Senate by a 45-44 vote. But New 
Dealers rallied the next day to beat 
it 46-44. However, the President can- 
not touch any old agency, nor tamper 
with the FTC, ICC, NLRB, SEC, Civil 
Service Commission, or several other 
well - known independent agencies, 
and he cannot establish any new ex- 
ecutive departments, such as the pro- 
posed Departments of Social Wel- 
fare and Public Works. (Schol., Mar. 
25, p. 8.) 

In addition to his restricted pow- 
ers to reorganize some 60 other agen- 
cies, the President can appoint six 
new administrative assistants, at sal- 
aries of $10,000 each. The President's 
need for more help is emphasized by 
the fact that the United States Gov- 
ernment is the biggest “business” in 
the world. As the head of this “busi- 
ness,” the President must not only 
hold his leadership over Congress, 
satisfy the Supreme Court — which 
sees that both Congress and the Chief 
Executive obey the Constitution, but 
must oversee the work of more than 
130 separate departments, boards 
and agencies. Even critics have ad- 
mitted that changes are needed. 
Their objection has been mainly to 
the method proposed, and Congress 
always has jealously guarded its 
powers over the various Depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal 
government. (See Congress At Work 
booklet. ) 


Senate Bloc Urges Sweeping 
Anti-War Profits Measure 


A drastic Anti-War Profits bill, 
which had the approval of 50 Sen- 
ators, was introduced last week by 
Senator Homer Bone of Washington, 
and immediately aroused consider- 
able controversy. A survey by the 
N. Y. Times reported that only ten 
of the 50 Senators had read the mea- 
sure, and one of the 50 insisted that 
his name had been signed without 
his consent. Further investigation 
showed that the drastic Federal in- 








come tax, plus the income tax in 
States that levy one, would force 
wealthy people to pay more than 
their total incomes. Senator Bone re- 
plied that he would sponsor an 
amendment to prevent the total tax 
from exceeding the income of a per- 
son. 

The Oregon Senator later added 
that the measure was not to “take 
the profits out of war’’ but was meant 
to “keep the nation out of war” by 
hammering home the fact that war is 
an expensive business. John T. Flynn 
of the N. Y. World-Telegram agreed 
that “If Congress passes the bill then 
every businessman will know that 
the moment a war starts taxes will 
go up, and will go up so high that he 
cannot make a profit out of war trade. 
. . . When the nation fealizes that 
fact ... that war is a grim and ter- 
rible business, it will not be in such a 
hurry to plunge into a war.” 

Critics argue, however, that mak- 
ing war unprofitable won't keep this 
nation out of a war if its rights or ter- 
ritory are invaded by an aggressor 
_ nation. But such a tax measure will 
disrupt the business system of the 
nation at a time when it should be 
functioning at the highest efficiency. 
In short, they claim that it only takes 
one nation to start a war, and you 
can’t scare America out of going to 
war by removing the hope of mak- 
ing profits. 


Supreme Court Broadens 
Tax Power of Government 


Reversing rules that have been 
followed for over 100 years, the Su- 
preme Court has broadened the tax- 
ing power of the Federal and State 
governments. In two decisions, re- 
sulting from attempts by New York 
and Utah to tax the income of Fed- 
eral employes, the Court held by 
votes of 6-2 that a State can tax the 
income of an employe of a Federal 
agency, and that the Federal govern- 
ment can tax the income of a State 
employe. (Schol., Mar. 25, p. 16-S, 
Problems of Democracy: Tax-Ex- 
empt Salaries and Bonds.) 

The Supreme Court’s reversal 
makes possible the wiping out of the 
tax immunity enjoyed by Federal 
and State employes, which President 
Roosevelt has denounced as unjust to 
ordinary citizens. A bill to sweep 
aside this immunity has been passed 
by the House and favorably reported 
by the Senate Finance Committee. 
This tax-exemption has been upheld 
as “the great law of self-preserva- 
tion” since the famous case of Mc- 
Culloch versus Maryland in 1819. In 
this case Chief Justice John Marshall 
ruled that Maryland’s tax on the 


Bank of the United States was aimed 
to wreck the Bank, and added that 
“the power to tax involves the power 
to destroy.”’ And although the Six- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion provides for an income tax on 
incomes “from whatever source de- 
rived ...,” the Courts have ruled that 
Federal or State taxation of the oth- 
ers’ employes “involves the power to 
destroy.” The Christian Science 
Monitor comments, however, that the 
Supreme Court’s change of mind 
“need not arouse fears that the 
Federal government is about to swal- 
low up the States. So long as the tax 
involved is a uniform rate on all citi- 
zens and not a special tax aimed at 
some governmental agency (as was 
the Maryland Bank tax of 1819), the 
rule is a wholesome one.” The paper 
adds that the Court’s rule provides a 
striking instance of how a changed 
Court—there have.been four vacan- 
cies in the past two years — will 
change its mind, so that the “arduous 
process” of amending the Constitu- 
tion by approval of three-fourths of 
the States is not necessary to permit 
action by the Government. This has 
been the President’s view in oppos- 
ing those who favor a Constitutional 
amendment wiping out tax immu- 
nity. 

However, the other half of the tax- 
exemption problem—regarding tax- 
exempt Federal, State and local 
bonds—was not passed upon by the 
Court. The President feels that if a 
law were passed by Congress, and 
taken to the Supreme Court for a de- 
cision, the Court might again reverse 
itself. But State and local authorities 
have organized to fight such a law in 

















urck in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
After New Specimens 


Congress. They insist that a Consti- 
tutional Amendment should be 
passed, but New Dealers realize that 
it would be hard to get three-fourths 
of the States to approve an amend- 
ment taxing their bonds. 





City-Farm Battle Rages as 
Congress Debates WPA Fund 
A public demonstration of how the 

Congressional practice of “log-roll- 

ing’ operates was given in the House 

of Representatives last week. The 
stage was all set when debate began 
on President Roosevelt’s repeated 
request for $150,000,000 additional 

WPA work-relief money. (April 1, 

p. 11.) 

Congressmen from city districts, 
who wanted more relief money, told 
Representatives who wanted $250,- 
000,000 more for farm relief pay- 
ments, that the two bills must be 
linked. They offered to vote for the 
farm payments if the rural members 
would vote for the $150,000,000 WPA 
fund. When the farm bloc refused to 
“log-roll” and demanded a WPA cut 
of $50,000,000 in the interests of 
economy, the city members returned 
the compliment by defeating the 
farm relief measure. 

Angry farm bloc members then 
threatened to slash the WPA fund 
further, but a $100,000,000 fund 
finally was approved by the House by 
a vote of 290 to 110. Many Republi- 
can members from city areas joined 
Democrats in passing the bill. 

The bill then went to the Senate 
where a farm-city fight broke out 
again when the President’s support- 
ers tried to increase the fund to 
$150,000,000. Senator “Cotton Ed” 
Smith of South Carolina caused an 
uproar by charging that Senators 
were backing the WPA fund in order 
to win votes. 

Speaking of the farm bloc’s refusal 
to “log-roll” for the relief fund, the 
Christian Science Monitor says: “If 
Southern and Western Congressmen 
spurned this bargain on grounds of 
conviction against such swaps at the 
expense of the Treasury, they are to 
be commended and they deserve 
some further consideration for their 
good citizenship. It seems likely that 
some of them stood out simply be- 
cause they thought they did not need 
the city help and did not want to 
make the concession.” 

Meanwhile, the cotton problem re- 
mains the “number one headache” of 
the Government. The President 
wants to sell our surplus cotton 
abroad cheaper than we sell it at 
home and pay farmers the difference 
in the two prices. This “two-price 
system” (subsidy) would prevent 
continued surpluses from lowering 
home prices. But it is opposed be- 
cause it will merely anger foreign 
nations. Critics remind the President 
that we recently penalized Germany 
for using a similar “subsidy” plan to 
sell products in the United States. 
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called Eddie. He hated equal- 

ly being called Edward, which 
was the name his father used. His 
real friends called him Ed; that was 
a little less bad, yet he did not like it 
any too well. For some reason, ob- 
scure and painful, he was not at ease 
with the name Edward or with any 
of its derivatives—Ed, Eddie, 
Ned, Neddie, Eduardo, Eddie- 
boy or that particularly de- 
testable one, Ediskovitch, 
which some bright friend of 
his had invented. They all 
stank in his nostrils. They 
made him unhappy—just the 
same way he had been unhap- 
py as a kid when some other 
youngster tried to make him 
believe that he was an adopt- 
ed child; and only his mother’s 
solemn and tearful assurance 
to the contrary had comforted 
him. 

His father’s name was Ed- 
ward Henders; his own was 
Edward Henders. Jr. He hated 
not having a name all to him- 
self. He had never confessed 
this to anyone—but he had a 
secret longing for the name of 
Stanley. Stanley, Stan, Stan 
Old Top—those would be good 
names. Then a fellow could 
feel at home with himself. But 
who could feel at home when 
at any moment somebody 
might call you Eddie or Ed- 
ward? The one sounded like a 
name for a dog, the other like 
the name of a public building. 

When he was jerking sodas 
at the long counter in the front 
part of Henders’ Drug Store, 
he did not mind very much 
having his father call out to 
him: “Edward, did you re- 
member to take in an extra 
fifty pounds of ice this morn- 
ing? We’re getting pretty low, 
Edward.” What he really 
minded was when in the af- 
ternoon about four o’clock a 
couple of pretty girls from 
High School would come in, talking 
to each other about their own secrets, 
and say: “Two chocolate banana sun- 
daes, please, Eddie.” For his secret 
name was Stanley—and -these girls 
didn’t know that—and how could he 
ever tell them? How could he ever 
tell anybody? 

His life was rather limited by the 
confines of Henders’ Drug Store. The 
larger world was far away, and un- 
attainable. He did not read the pa- 
pers much; there was not much in 
them that interested him. Just strikes 
and Hitler and a flood somewhere 
and general improvement in condi- 
tions and something about some Rus- 
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sians raising some kind of rows of 
their own. All this meant nothing to 
him. His sole escape was into the 
dream of himself as Stanley. 

How well he knew Stanley! Stan- 
ley was tall, black-browed, with a 
firm jutting chin and biceps like 
those of a prize fighter. Stanley had 
no shyness; Stanley was afraid of 


CALL ME STANLEY 


A Story by Arthur Davison Ficke 


His sole escape was into the dream of himself as Stan- 
ley . . . Stanley could bend a one-inch iron bar in his 
bare hands, while lovely girls looked on in admiration. 


nothing. He could bend a one-inch 
iron bar in-his bare hands, while 
lovely girls looked on and drew their 
breath in admiration; he would stroll 
nonchalantly down the street, never 
once looking into the shop windows 
to see if his réflection showed any- 
thing wrong with his clothes. Stanley 
was ‘not only perfectly self - pos- 
sessed; he was also courteous, kind 
and considerate; behind his black 
eyebrows dwelt a golden heart. Stan- 
ley often helped old ladies to find 
their way through dangerous traffic, 
and he had once or twice risked his 
life as he seized children out from 
under the wheels of buses, wiped off 


their frightened tears with his im- 
maculate handkerchief, and then 
gone away, sternly shaking his head 
when dozens of excited reporters 
begged him to disclose his name and 
have his photograph taken. 

Out of such dreams, he would be 
summoned back to real life by a 
cheery voice saying: “A maple-nut 
sundae, please, Eddie the Ed!” 
And Stanley ceased to exist. 
Only Eddie remained, sadly 
alone with Eddie. 

On this particular after- 
noon, he was not thinking of 
Stanley at all, but was very 
busy being a useful and prac- 
tical Eddie. He had gone into 
the back of the store and was 
unpacking some new soda 
glasses and ice cream saucers 
that had come that morning 
from Sears, Roebuck. Gee, but 
those fellows knew how to 
pack! Out of six dozen pieces, 
not one was broken. Just as he 
was thinking about this, a 
glass slipped out of his hand 
and crashed to frdgments on 
the floor. 

He swept up the mess — it 
wasn’t a serious matter, for 
the glasses cost only two cents 
apiece — and returned to the 
front of the store. There he 
saw something that was pret- 
ty serious. The afternoon mail 
had arrived, and he was hor- 
rified to see that his father 
was unwrapping a small ob- 
long package— whose con- 
tents could be only one thing, 
and that thing was Eddie’s 
most private secret. He almost 
dropped the whole pile of 
glasses and saucers which he 
was Carrying. 

Eddie had ordered this 
package a week ago. It con- 
tained nothing wicked; it was 
just his secret. For several 
days he had been on the look- 
out for its arrival. And now, 
as bad luck would have it, 
there stood his father behind 
the counter, tearing open the pack- 
age with his thick spatulate thumbs. 
It was quite clear to Eddie that Mr. 
Henders had mistaken the package 
for one of the many that arrived 
daily addressed to Henders’ Drug 
Store. 

Eddie stared in silence as he saw 
his father remove the wrapper, ex- 
amine the neat little box, and lift the 
cover. There lay a stack of fresh 
white calling cards. Mr. Henders 
lifted one out and read aloud the in- 
scription. 

“Mr. E. Stanley Henders.” 

A puzzled frown darkened on his 
forehead. “Who is Mr. E. Stanley 
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Henders? We haven’t any relative 
named Stanley. so far as I know.” 

He looked again at the wrapper. 
“Why, it’s addressed to you, Edward! 
But why are they sending you the 
cards of this E. Stanley Henders?” 

Eddie said: “They’re for me. I 
thought it would be kind of fun to 
have a middle name. They were only 
a dollar, I saw them advertised in a 
magazine.” 

Mr. Henders’ expression changed 
rapidly from astonishment through 
incredulity to sullen wrath. “Oh, you 
did, did you! So the name your 
mother and father gave you isn’t 
good enough for you, isn’t it? So you 
think you've got to put on airs? ‘Mr. 
E. Stanley Henders!’ It’s simply dis- 
gusting. What will people think? 
Why don’t you change your name to 
‘The Right Honorable F. Algernon 
Montague - Montgomery, while 
you're about it?” 

He flung the box of cards down on 
the counter and stalked away to his 
desk in the back room. Eddie heard 
him muttering “Mr. E. Stanley Hen- 
ders! Mr. E. Stanley Henders!”” And 
after a moment Mr. Henders called 
out bitterly: “And be sure to order a 
cane and a monocle and a stovepipe 
hat and some of those spats, too!”’ 
Then Mr. Henders pretended to for- 
get the whole matter, as he busied 
himself with his accounts. 

Eddie’s spirits were low. He had 
not intended to show these calling 
cards to a living soul: they were to 
be merely his secret consolation and 
pride. And here his father had 
spoiled everything. A feeling of in- 
dignation against his father—a sense 
of personal outrage which he usually 
managed to bury very deep inside 
himself—now rose to the surface. 

Yet as the dangerous moment 
passed, Eddie knew that his father 
hadn’t really meant to do this to him 
His father was not a dishonorable 
man; he would not have opened Ed- 
die’s mail save by mistake; and he 
was usually a kind man. But of 
course his temper was ungovernable: 
he was used to being the boss. and 
he didn’t tolerate easily the thought 
of anybody having an idea which was 
not exactly like his own—and once 
he had opened and seen the cards, he 
could no more ignore them than a 
moth could ignore a flame. 

Eddie’s helpless murderous fury 
subsided and left him with only a 
sense of emptiness and ridiculous- 
ness. He felt that from now on Mr. 
Henders would consider him even 
more ineffective and untrustworthy 
than usual. At times in the past, he 
had wondered whether his father 
was not right. Eddie knew that he 
was often confused and perplexed by 
this business of running a drug store 
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ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 


Arthur Davison Ficke, who is far bet- 
ter known as a poet than as a short story 
writer, has published eighteen volumes 
of poetry since his first book appeared 
in 1907. Mr. Ficke was born in Daven- 
port, lowa (1883); received a degree 
from Harvard in 1904; taught English 
for one year at lowa State University 
before he and his family moved to Hills- 
dale, New York, to live. His most recent 
volume of verse is his Selected Poems, 
just re-issued by Doubleday, Doran. In 
1912 Mr. Ficke contributed the first 
poem to the first issue of Poetry, 4 Mag- 
azine of Verse. You'll find three recent 
poems of his in the January, 1939 issue 
of that same magazine. His most cele- 
brated book probabiy is Sonnets of a 
Portrait Painter. 





—every detail of which Mr. Henders 
had at his finger tips. As Mr. Henders 
endlessly repeated: “I started in to 
work at the age of nine, and I’ve 
been working ever since; and here 
you've been given a chance to go 
through the whole of High School— 
and now that you're out, and are 
nineteen years old, you know less 
than I did at nine.’ Eddie hated to 
hear his father make this statement, 
for its combination of a certain 
amount of truth with an obvious lie 
stirred up in him all over again a 
painful distrust of his father’s intel- 
lectual honesty. 

But there was no use thinking 
about those matters now. With a 
hang-dog feeling, Eddie slipped the 
fatal box of calling cards into his 
coat pocket and returned to the soda 
counter. Again he heard the hateful 
words, spoken pleasantly by a girl 
who had just come ‘in: “A vanilla 
sundae, please, Edisco the Ed, with 
nuts and raisins and chocolate sauce 
—and just a little strawberry ice 
cream on top.” 

That evening when he went home 
to supper, he was rather silent; but 
his mother kept up her usual pleas- 
ant talk. Her unperturbed manner 
made him sure that nothing had been 
said to her about the catastrophe of 





the afternoon, and that his father 
was going to pretend that the thing 
had never happened. Ed was glad of 
that; he didn’t want to discuss the 
matter even with his mother, for he 
could hardly explain his own action 
in ordering the “Mr. E. Stanley Hen- 
ders” cards. And he was also ashamed 
of the way his father had behaved. 
For the thousandth time, he felt that 
this man was unbearable. Deep in his 
heart he wanted. desperately want- 
ed, to be proud of his father—but 
how could you be proud of a parent 
who thought of nothing except the 
prices of things, and who was all the 
time flying into futile rages over 
matters that weren’t any of his busi- 
ness? 

But you couldn’t talk about a thing 
like this to your mother, could you? 
—no matter how understanding she 
was. After all, this was your father. 
You just had to take it on the chin, 
and keep your mouth shut. 

After supper, Ed said he thought 
he would go to the movies. Mr. Hen- 
ders grunted an ambiguous sound, as 
if he wanted to object but didn’t 
quite dare. He merely said: “Well! I 
wouldn’t care to go, myself. Why 
anybody should want to go to that 
hot place on a night like this, instead 
of staying at home on a nice cool 
porch with his family is beyond me!” 
Ed did not reply. Mrs. Henders said: 
“Well, have a nice time, boy!’ He 
went out. 

As he walked downtown through 
the early summer dusk, he reflected 
that perhaps he was ungrateful. Of 
course, he did have a nice home, and 
his mother’s cooking was fine, and he 
ought to be mighty thankful that his 
family didn’t live in a horrible dirty 
tenement the way Bert McGrath’s 
family did. But just the same, he was 
always eager to get away from home 
and go almost anywhere. At home he 
had to be Edward; but it was Stanley 
who now walked past the lighted 
shop windows toward the movies. 
And Stanley was the sort of fellow 
who might some day have remark- 
able and exciting things happen to 
him. 

As he was standing in line before 
the ticket window, adventure and 
romance and beauty came and looked 
him squarely in the eyes. There, right 
ahead of him in the line, stood a 
small dark-haired girl of his own 
age. who was fumbling in her purse 
for the necessary silver. Her expres- 
sion changed from intentness to sur- 
prise, and then to disappointment. It 
was quite obvious that she had for- 
gotten to bring any money with her. 
With an air of Ceiection she slipped 
quietly out of the line. 

Ed looked at her pleasant, dis- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Mussolini Bids for Mediterranean Power 
It Duce Challenges France Demanding Tunis, Djibouti, and Suez 


HILE Adolf Hitler tight- 
W ex his hold on Central 

European affairs last week, 
his partner in the Rome-Berlin Axis 
made his bid for power in the Medi- 
terranean Sea area. Speaking to 75,- 
000 rain-drenched Blackshirt Fas- 
cists in Rome, Mussolini shouted: 
“Will the French government not re- 
gret it if the breach presently divid- 
ing the two nations becomes so wide 
that it will be difficult if not impos- 
sible to heal it?” Italo-French prob- 
lems have but one name, he shouted. 
“They are called Tunisia, Djibouti, 
and the Suez... .” 

Replying promptly in an address 
that was broadcast to the world, Pre- 
mier Daladier of France firmly de- 
clared that France was ready to dis- 
cuss her difficulties with Italy, but 
warned that “we will not cede a foot 
of our land nor one of our rights.” 
He disputed Mussolini’s statement 
that Italian demands had been pre- 
sented last December, when the pact 
of 1935 was voided, and that France 
“has refused to discuss them in an 
amicable manner.” The Premier 
backed up this point by publishing 
the Italian note, and then add- 
ed that Italy must take the 
first step in future negotia- 
tions. French officials have 
maintained that they were 
willing to recognize certain 
Italian rights in Africa, but 
they fear that any rush to 
meet Mussolini’s vague de- 
mands will be taken as a sign 
of weakness, and will lead to 
harsher demands later on. One 
French newspaper sarcasti- 
cally said that Mussolini must 
have expected Daladier to say, 
“we have read in the papers 
that you want something; 
come along quick and let’s 
talk it over.” Leaving Rome 
by special train to review his 
military forces, Mussolini re- 
torted that, “We will never 
resign ourselves to remaining 
prisoners in the Mediterrane- 
an.” As he left Rome, 250,000 
more men were reporting for 
army duty. They carried banners in- 
scribed: “Tunisia - Djibouti - Suez 
Canal,” “The Mediterranean Is Ours” 
and “More Cannon, More Battle- 
ships, More Airplanes.” 

A review of Mussolini’s Rome 
speech shows that it was as impor- 
tant for what it did not say as for 
what it said regarding Italo-French 
relations and the Rome-Berlin Axis. 
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from Italy; 
Canal—lItalian “gateway” 
to East Africa; and Dijji- 
bouti 
best trade outlet, are the 
chief points of conflict 
between France and Italy. 
Shaded areas indicate the 
present relation of French 
and Italian empires. 


Let us read Mussolini along with the 
story of the “Rome-Berlin Axis and 
How It Grew.” 

“Attempts to unsettle or crack the 
Rome-Berlin Axis are childish,” he 
said. “It is the meeting place of two 
revolutions” that are different from 
all other governments. 


During the 1935-36 Italo-Ethiopian 
crisis and conquest, Italy was aided by 
German moves. While Britain and 
France rallied the League of Nations 
against Italy, Hitler marched troops 
into the Rhineland demilitarized zone 
in violation of the World War Treaty 
of Versailles. With a rearmed Germany 
on her borders, France hesitated to put 
more pressure on Italy, and Britain 
would not act firmly without French 
support. Then, in 1936, Italo-German 
aid helped General Franco launch his 
attack on the Spanish Loyalists while 
Britain and France attempted to re- 
main neutral in order to avoid a Euro- 
pean war. The collapse last week of 
Loyalist resistance has removed one 
cause of friction between Italy and 
France, but British-French efforts to 
“buy” General Franco away from his 
Italo-German allies, and protect their 
trade routes in the Mediterranean Sea, 
have aroused Hitler and Mussolini. De- 


a vital space for Italy nad when we 
say Mediterranean we naturally in- 
clude also the gulf which is called 
Adriatic, where Italy’s interests are 
predominant but not exclusive ... 
regarding the Slavs. . ; .” 


Mussolini’s declaration that the 
Adriatic is “reserved” for Italy, reveals 
that he is getting uneasy about Hitler’s 
steady drive through Central Europe. 
In 1934 Mussolini ordered Hitler to 
keep “hands off” Austria, and Hitler 
did. But from 1936 to 1938 Italy became 
deeply involved in Ethiopia and Spain 
and could not afford to balk at Nazi 
gains in Central Europe. Thus, in 
March, 1938, Hitler annexed Austria 
and German troops appeared at the 
Brenner Pass between Austria and 
Italy. Seven months later Hitler took 
the Sudeten district from Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and weakened Italian influence 
in Hungary, long an ally of Italy. Five 
months later the Nazis swallowed 
Czecho - Slovakia and extended their 
influence to the Black Sea by signing a 
trade pact with Rumania. (Schol., 
April 1, p. 17-S.) They also forced little 
Lithuania to return the former Ger- 
man district of Memel on the Baltic 
Sea, thereby establishing a base for 
naval operations against Soviet Russia 

and keeping nervous Poland 
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spite the 1938 British-Italian friendship 
pact Italy has continued to stir up trou- 
ble among the Arabs in the Near East 
in order to embarrass Britain, while 
German and Italian agents have been 
busy in Spanish Morocco and France’s 
vital North African possessions. 


Said Mussolini in Rome: “Geo- 
graphically, historically, politically 
and militarily, the Mediterranean is 
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busy looking after her defenses. 

But German activity in Yugo- 
slavia, across the Adriatic from 
Italy, is the most likely point 
for serious Italo-German fric- 
tion. Yugoslavia has a stiuation 
similar to that in Czecho-Slova- 
kia. Croats complain that Serbs 
dominate the Yugoslav govern- 
ment, just as the Slovaks and 
Sudeten Germans complained 
about the Czechs in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. Hitler may use the 
Croats as the “Sudetens” of Yu- 
goslavia in order to have an ex- 
cuse for invading that nation. 
There is also a Hungarian mi- 
nority in Yugoslavia that Hun- 
gary would like to obtain. But 
Italy is determined that the 
Nazis shall not elbow her out of 
Yugoslavia as they did in Aus- 
tria, Hungary and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. 


Alternately waving an olive 
branch and then a sword in 
the air, Mussolini declared in 

his speech: “It is well known that we 
consider perpetual peace a catastro- 
phe for civilization. We deem never- 
theless that a long period of peace is 
a necessary safeguard for the devel- 
opment of European civilization.” 
France feels that Mussolini might 
desert Hitler if he was given some 
encouragement. They remember that 
Italy deserted Germany in 1915 (see 
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bottom of page), but they wonder, 
too, if Mussolini hopes to gain more 
by defiance as a member of the 
Rome-Berlin Axis than by agree- 
ment with France and Britain. In his 
Rome speech the Italian Dictator 
said that recognition of Italy’s rights 
in Tunisia, Djibouti, and the Suez 
Canal would wipe out all obligations 
resulting from the World War treaty 
of 1915. Although the crowds listen- 
ing to I] Duce shouted, “Savoy, Nice!” 
he made no reference to thesé areas 
in his speech. Should Italy and 
France stop arguing and begin talk- 
ing business, the following points 
will figure in the discussions: 

1. Tunisia. This is complicated by the 
canceled treaty of 1935, which protect- 
ed the citizenship of Italians in Tunisia 
for a number of years, and also ceded 
some African land to Mussolini. Later, 
Mussolini remarked that this cession 
merely made him “a collector of des- 
erts,” and he went on to conquer Ethi- 
opia and found an African Empire. 
When the 1935 pact was denounced by 
Italy in December, 1938, France reoc- 
cupied the territory she had ceded to 
Italy and later said that any Tunisian 
settlement must be made on the basis 
of the 1935 pact. Italian demands for 
full citizenship in Tunisia are looked 
upon with suspicion by the French. 
They fear that Italy would unload 
thousands of colonists in this colony 
and then begin another campaign for 
more rights. Tunisia is important to 
France because it supplies native sol- 
diers, quantities of food, and contains 
Bizerta, one of the finest naval bases in 
the Mediterranean. The Italian cry, 
“Tunisia is ours,” is met just as firmly 
by the French, “Tunisia is and shall re- 
main French.” 


2. Djibouti and the Addis - Ababa- 
Djibouti Railroad. This railroad, con- 
trolled by France, is Italy’s outlet for 
her Ethiopian Empire, and it runs to 
Djibouti, French Somaliland, a port 
that the Italians would like to obtain. 


sell Italy control over the railroad, and 
may give her “free port” rights in Dijji- 
bouti so that her trade will be freed 
from French supervision or taxes. 

3. Suez Canal. Since the conquest of 
Ethiopia the Suez Canal has become 
the vital “life-line” between Italy and 
her African Empire. Accordingly, Mus- 
solini wants some voice in the manage- 
ment of this “gateway” of trade. At 
present, the Board of Directors of the 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
“Your Destiny Is in Africa, Benito.” 


Canal contains ten British, 19 French 
directors, one Dutch director and two 
Egyptians. The Canal will become the 
property of Egypt in 1968. Mussolini 
wants it clearly established that the 
Canal serves the interests of all na- 
tions, and will not be closed in case of 
a war. However, under the terms cof 
an 1888 agreement the Canal cannot be 
closed in wartime, and it was not closed 
to Italy during the Ethiopian war al- 
though the League of Nations “out- 
lawed” the Italian conquest in Africa. 
If Italy were at war on the side of Brit- 
ain she could be sure the Canal would 
remain open; if, however, she were on 
on the other side the open sea on both 
sides of the Canal would be highly dan- 


gerous for Italian ships even though 
the Canal itself were not closed. Thus, 
according to Wilbur White in Events 
magazine, the only value to Italy of a 
share in the control of the Suez is “ap- 
parently an enhancement of her pres- 
a 


The question now arises: will Italy 
fight France? Observers report that 
Mussolini’s popularity was hurt by 
his anti-Semitic policy, which the 
Italians dislike because it shows that 
Il Duce is “taking orders” from Hit- 
ler. James M. Minife of the N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune reports a conversa- 
tion with a shopkeeper who told of 
the difficulties of obtaining certain 
goods from Germany. “That is where 
we are with our wonderful Axis,” he 
added. “Yet, despite these reactions,” 
writes Minifie, “a war psychology is 
being created by the press.” He ex- 
plains that the Italian now reasons 
that: “If the democracies go on like 
this they will end up in war. Italy has 
everything to gain and nothing to 
lose since she is as poor as a church 
mouse already. The democracies 
have everything to lose; what can 
they gain?” 

What about France’s internal situ- 
ation? For the third time in less than 
a year Premier Daladier has obtained 
dictatorial powers over French in- 
dustry and labor. He has the power 
to call up troops without Parlia- 
mentary permission; has abolished 
the 40-hour-week in most industries, 
and placed armament plants on a 60- 
hour-week; and is issuing new de- 
crees to prevent “leaks” of military 
information, which may seriously 
curb the rights of free speech and 
press. It appears that France is fight- 
ing the Nazi and Fascist menace with 
“regimentation” of her own. Her at- 
tempt to prepare for trouble may 
cost citizens their personal liberties. 





France has exhibited a willingness to 
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Italy is the youngest of the important 
European powers. It was not until 1870 
that it ceased to be “a geographical ex- 
pression” and became a united nation. A 
summary of Italo-French relations during 
the past 80 years reveals many reasons for 
friction between these two neighbors, as 
well as between Italy and Britain. Italians 
argue that a nation of over 40,000,000 is a 
great nation; a great nation must have 
more colonies; and the democracies must 
recognize Italy’s importance. 

1849—Austria, which controlled vast 
areas of Northern Italy (Lombardy and 
Venetia), defeated Sardinia—or Piedmont, 
as the kingdom was known—and smashed 
Italian efforts to unite all Italy. 

1858 — Count Cavour, great Piedmont 
statesman, gained the aid of Napoleon III 
of France to rid Italy of the Austrians. 

1859—After two poorly fought battles, 
Napoleon got tired of the war and pulled 
out, leaving Austria still in possession of 
Venetia. However, many smaller states in 
central Italy -joined King Victor Em- 
manuel of Piedmont. 
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1860—Piedmont fulfilled its share of the 
bargain with Napoleon by allowing the 
citizens of Savoy and Nice to join France. 

1870—With the aid of Prussia, Italy be- 
came a united nation. 

1881—Tunis, ruled by a native chief un- 
der Turkish control, was coveted by Italy, 
but France snatched this prize with the 
encouragement of Bismarck, Germany’s 
“Iron Chancellor.” 

1882—Anger over the Tunisian coup 
caused Italy to join Germany and Austria 
in the famed Triple Alliance, but Germany 
gave Italy no aid in recovering Tunisia. 

1896—A Franco-Italian convention rec- 
ognized France’s control over Tunisia. 
Italian efforts to conquer Ethiopia were 
decisively smashed at the Battle of Adowa. 

1911—Italy wrested Tripoli from the 
Turks and founded the present colony of 
Libya. But by 1914, Britain and France 
owned most of Africa, and Italy had only 
a strip of desert along the Red Sea and a 
foothold in Tripoli. 

1915—Italy deserted Germany and Aus- 


“NEW ROMAN EMPIRE” EXPANDS 


tria during the World War when Britain 
and France promised her some spoils of 
war. But Italian gains were small—a fact 
that Mussolini has stressed since his rise to 
power in 1922. 

1935—Italo-French pact protected Ital- 
ian rights in Tunisia and ceded Italy some 
territory in Africa. But this pact did not 
dull Mussolini’s appetite for Ethiopia, nor 
keep France and Britain from opposing 
Italy’s conquest. 

1936—Italy conquered Ethiopia despite 
League of Nations opposition, and Britain 
and France finally recognized Mussolini's 
new African Empire. 

1938—Cries of “Savoy! Nice! Tunisia!” 
sweep Italy. Mussolini voids the 1935 pact 
and demands a new Italo-French under- 
standing. 

1939—Hitler’s drive through Central Eu- 
rope threatens to dominate the Rome end 
of the Rome-Berlin Axis. Mussolini be- 
lieved anxious to reach French agreement 
in order to balance Hitler’s growing 
weight in European and World Affairs. 
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AVE you ever stopped to 
H wonder just why it is that 

you go to school? Most of us 
know that it is supposed to be good 
for us and that the truant officer will 
look for us if we try to skip it. An ob- 
vious answer is that we go to school 
to get an education. But how many 
in your class know what is meant 
when people talk about getting an 
education? To find the answer to this 
question and then to analyze wheth- 
er our schools are really providing 
an adequate education, an inquiry 
was organized in 1935 to study the 
schools of the State of New York. 
Some of the results of that inquiry 
are given here. 

This Board of Inquiry began by 
defining education as preparation for 
living. They admitted that the home 
and the church as well as the school 
must play a part in the process of 
education. They believe that the edu- 
cated person should have the ability 
to earn a living, should be able to 
take his part in working out a sys- 
tem of government for his commu- 
nity and country, and should be able 
to choose the satisfactions which 
would create for him a happy life. 

Are our schools doing their part to 
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INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT 
Each figure, 200,000 
pupils in N. Y. State 
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provide this kind of education? The 
Board of Inquiry reported that in 
New York State the schools were not 
meeting their share of the responsi- 
bility. What are the reasons for this 
failure? 


I: The New Load 


The chart on this page shows the 
tremendous increase in school enroll- 





“If education be the cause of the 
advancement of other nations, it 
must be apparent to the most super- 
ficial observer of our peculiar 
political constitutions, that it is 
essential, not to our prosperity only, 
but to the very existence of our gov- 
ernment. ... In a government like 
ours, where the people is the 
sovereign power; where the will of 
the people is the law of the land, 
which will is openly and directly ex- 
pressed; and where every act of the 
government may justly be called the 
act of the people, it is absolutely 
essential that the people be en- 
lightened.” 


—From Report of the New York 
State Commission on Common 
Schools, 1812. 











ment. In this country we are attempt- 
ing to educate all children between 
the ages of six and seventeen. In New 
York State in fact, 96 per cent of 
those between six and thirteen and 
78 per cent of.those between four- 
teen and seventeen are in school. Be- 
tween 1915 and 1937 the number of 
high school students increased almost 
400 per cent. What is more, this task 
of teaching all the children means 
more than a problem of large num- 
bers. For all of these children come 
from a variety of family back- 
grounds: rich and poor, native born 
and foreign parentage, shopkeepers 
and factory workers, farmers and 
salesmen, skilled and _ unskilled 
workers. But the schools were not 
planned to meet the varied needs 
which such pupils represent. The 


school curriculum, particularly in 
the upper grades, was planned al- 
most entirely for those who were go- 
ing to college. Since, in New York 
State, only one-fifth of the students 
do go to college, the present courses 
fail to meet the needs of four-fifths 
of the young people who have to live 
and work without further formal 
education. If education is to meet the 
needs of these four-fifths, most of 
whom are between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age, it must go be- 
yond the fundamentals of reading 
and writing, beyond elementary 
knowledge of history and algebra, 
and must deal with the problem of 
individual training and responsibil- 
ity. In other words, the school today 
must help the student:to discover his 
own possibility for making a living 
in a rapidly changing world, and 
must help him to see the importance 
of his own responsibility in a demo- 
cratic society. 


il : New Work 


Employment opportunities for 
boys and girls of high school age 
have changed. Child labor is restrict- 
ed and the possibility of apprentice- 
ship is limited. But work has been an 
important part of the training and 
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development of young people, either 
in part-time activities or when they 
left school. But now since there are 
few jobs for youth, the average boy 
or girl is likely to be without any- 
thing to do or, if more ambitious, 
may continue in school. It is becom- 
ing important, therefore, that work 
be included by the school as a part 
of education. 

In preparing youth for self-sup- 
port the school must recognize two 
factors: the general pattern and 
needs of the economic system and 
the capacities and skill of the indi- 
vidual. The chart on this page shows 
the shift in occupations between 1880 
and 1930. The school must be aware 
of this change in the proportion of 
vocational opportunities. Further- 
more, an adequate education would 
provide the student with an adapt- 
able equipment rather than a limited 
skill in one area. A general vocation- 
al knowledge which can be used in 
one industry or another is more use- 
ful today than a particular craft or 
trade which may become obsolete 
because of the rapid pace of techno- 
logical change. 

Finally,, the American school 
should strive to develop satisfied 
workers. If the job is unpleasant, the 
school should have developed other 
resources for satisfaction for the 
worker’s leisure time. And most of 
all, the school should provide the 
student with equipment to advance 
from an inferior position to a better 
one. 

The school must also consider 
whether the home town provides 
enough jobs for its young people or 
whether its training is likely to en- 
courage its graduates to seek jobs 
away from home. 


Ill: New Citizenship 


How much does a high school stu- 
dent need to know to become a good 
citizen? The business of voting is 
more complicated than it used to be. 
The government is undertaking more 
and more responsibility in the eco- 
nomic affairs of the nation. Some of 
its activities are temporary, others 
permanent, but about all of these ef- 
forts the voter must help to make de- 
cisions, if democracy is to continue. 
Unless the voter knows certain basic 
economic facts and principles, he 
may become the victim of dema- 
gogues or self-interested persons or 
groups. 

Today the voter must also be a citi- 
zen of the world. We as a country are 
affected and troubled by wars and 
rumors of wars. Here again the aver- 
age citizen must be able to make up 
his own mind about government pol- 
icies which involve international 


trade, fascist propaganda, and na- 
tional defense. Up to the present time 
our schools have been too busy pre- 
paring students for college. 

Too often individuals, faced with 
difficult matters of citizenship, have 
been inclined to avoid the issue and 
the responsibility, and to say 
thoughtlessly, “Let George do it.” 
But such an attitude serves to destroy 
the very principles of democracy 
upon which the country was founded. 
“By the time students leave high 
school,”’ says the Regents’ Report, 
“they should have a foundation for 
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understanding and operating self- 
government, a rational method of ap- 
proach toward the solution of public 
questions, and a live faith in the 
ideals and processes of democracy.” 


IV: New Knowledge | 


Our basic education today must 
encompass a vast store of new 
knowledge. “Knowledge is like a 
snowball. It starts with a few theories 
and a few facts, and as time goes on 
builds up faster and faster as a re- 
sult of the cumulative research and 
experience of men throughout the 
world.” In our generation, not only 
has the store of knowledge increased 





at a tremendous rate but amazing 
progress has been made in the prac- 
tical application of the learning to 
the ways in which we live and make 
our living. 

The new task of the educator is to 
paint a broad enough picture of the 
revolutionary changes taking place 
to provide a background of under- 
standing of the new world being cre- 
ated all about us. Out of such an ap- 
proach to this vast store of knowl- 
edge three new principles of educa- 
tion will emerge. First, recognition 
that education does not consist mere- 
ly of learning facts. Rather, educa- 
tion consists in being able to con- 
struct a body of truth and experience 
which will enable us to act intelli- 
gently in our daily living. Second, 
specialization is not the cornerstone 
of education. Life is not lived in sep- 
arate compartments, and the educa- 
tional plan of the secondary school 
should strive for a broad and real- 
istic plan of study and growth. And 
third, the purpose of education 
should not be to make an intellectual 
Jack-of all-trades. A true education 
schools the average person in a will- 
ingness to call upon the expert. 


V: New Ways of Life 


Changes in our economic life have 
been matched by changes in the so- 
cial and spiritual patterns of our 
times. Today, according to the find- 
ings of the Inquiry, young people are 
not receiving from their families or 
from the church the ethical founda- 
tion which they need and want. Yet 
more than ever before, because of 
the ease of communication and the 
compactness of modern living, it is 
important to develop those attributes 
of character which enable one per- 
son to work and live with others. 

Because of the many excellent 
methods of spreading ideas, through 
the radio, newspapers, magazines, 
the place of propaganda has become 
more and more important. Will our 
schools of today provide an equip- 
ment for evaluating the facts and the 
ideas we hear? Or are we likely to 
become victims of mass emotion 
which may sweep us on to action not 
based upon reason? 

Moreover, an increase of leisure 
time presents a challenge to the 
school to prepare the student for a 
wise usé of this time which belongs 
to him, and the use of which will de- 
termine in such a large measure the 
kind of a person he becomes. 


New Objectives for Education 


Thus the Inquiry, in surveying the 
task of education, analyzed these 
new conditions and arrived at the 
conclusion that “the new atmos- 
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phere” of this generation was not 
being taken sufficiently into account 
by the public school system of New 
York. The Inquiry, therefore, con- 
tinued its study to determine what 
the objectives of modern education 
should be and what kind of a school 
system could best achieve the new 
objectives. To determine what kind 
of schools the people of New York 
believed they needed, nearly 50,000 
parents, employers, college presi- 
dents, school board members, te. ch- 
ers, principals, and students in school 
and out were canvassed. To their in- 
dividual reactions were added the 
opinions of the press and the opin- 
ions of organized groups such as the 
Parent and Teachers Associations, 
the League of Women Voters, the 
churches, the Grange, organized la- 
bor groups and others. These are the 
objectives agreed upon. 

1. New York State is determined 
“to give every boy and girl an equal 
chance to go to a good school regard- 
less of economic, social, racial, home 
or community barriers, and to see 
to it that this opportunity provides 
for youth skills and habits which will 
enable them to begin their individ- 
ual life.” And this education should 
be determined by the individual ca- 
pacity and character of each student. 


2. New York wants its schools to 
build character. It wants young peo- 
ple who are “honest, generous, 
courageous, friendly and considerate, 
to believe in and have the habit of 
working hard, and to be accurate and 
responsible.” It wants youth “to be- 
lieve in democracy and to know how 
to act in a system of society, in which 
the common man participates in de- 
termining the course of events, not 
through physical force, but through 
free discussion, compromise, the rule 
of law, the loyal acceptance of group 
discussion, and the exercise of the 
continuous right and duty of free 
criticism.” 

3. New York wants good teachers 
“because it knows that the classroom 
teacher is the heart of the school sys- 
tem.” To this end the methods of se- 
lecting and training teachers, the 
conditions of work, compensation 
and retirement, and the program of 
the schools shall be designed so as to 
attract and retain good teachers and 
to encourage the continuing growth 
of teaching personnel. 


4. New York wants the education 
given to its children to be useful and 
up-to-date. “The State wants those 
who leave school to use their mother 
tongue better, to know more about 
general science, more about litera- 
ture, more about human affairs and 
self-government and more about the 
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world of work and the enjoyment of 
enterprise.” 

5. New York State wants home rule 
and freedom in education. “Schools 
that are free from remote govern- 
ment control, are, above all, free 
from special economic, sectarian, 
class, partisan or party influences.” 
Such schools can be best achieved by 
the present system under which the 
“local citizens ultimately decide what 
is to be taught, how it is to be taught, 
and who is to do the teaching.” 

6. New York State believes in 
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economy in education. “It wants the 
best” but it is determined not to pay 
for worthless frills or needless lux- 
uries. . 


A New Program 

All secondary schools should begin 
with the seventh grade. From the 
seventh to the twelfth year the em- 
phasis should be upon general sci- 
ence, human relations, community 
life, world history, general mathe- 
matics, and the arts. 

Student activities should be en- 
couraged which develop character, 
but leadership should be provided 


which becomes an inspiration to stu- 


dents. 


All high schools should be large 
enough to make possible practical 
experience in student government, 
intra-mural sports, music and drama 
clubs. 

Vocational guidance should be pro- 
vided for students who may have fin- 
ished school but who have not found 
a satisfactory job. 

Pupils might be allowed to leave 
school at 16 if they are sure of em- 
ployment. If not, school supervision 
should continue until eighteen years 
of age whether in school or not. 

General vocational education 
should be included in the program of 
every comprehensive high school. 

New cultural and semi-profes- 
sional courses should be added to 
prepare for new vocational opportu- 
nities, such as laboratory assistants, 
in the arts, and so forth. 

High school graduation should be 
based on a student’s readiness to 
leave school. The local diploma 
would specify the work done and the 
competence achieved. (This proce- 
dure would abandon the present Re- 
gents’ Examination in New York 
as the requisite for graduation.) 

The adequate educational program 
would emphasize the promotion of 
the mental and emotional well-being 
as well as the physical health. Sports 
and activities would be promoted in 
which all could join. 

Libraries should be improved and 
the amount of reference and field 
work increased, with a generous 
amount of broad reading. 

Since the character of a school is 
determined by the character of its 
teachers and since the New Program 
would demand far more of teachers 
than is required of them today, steps 
should be taken to improve the selec- 
tion and training of teachers. Among 
the steps recommended are the fol- 
lowing: 

Introduce competition into the se- 
lection and promotion of teachers, 
such competition to be based on char- 
acter and cultural influence, teach- 
ing ability or promise, technical 
training, scholarship, health. 

Make the continuing right of all 
teachers to teach dependent on evi- 
dence of continued growth and ser- 
vice, meaning not only academic 
courses but scholarship, travel and 
community service. 

Strengthen teacher supervision lo- 
cally, recognizing that efficient teach- 
ing requires systematic, professicn- 
al, and stimulating leadership. 

Reduce the number of prospective 
teachers admitted to state teacher- 
training institutions; extend the 
course from three to four years, and 
award the Bachelor’s degree upon 
graduation. 
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SCHOLASTIC'S WEEKLY PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY 


ee HAT’S that statue supposed 
to be, the Man with the 
Hoe?” asks the visitor. 


pointing to a figure leaning heavily on 
a garden tool. 

“Naw, he’s alive. He’s a WPA work- 
er.” 
This is a bad example of the bad 
jokes told about the WPA and its work- 
ers. Now such jokes are banned by 
vaudevillians, but the WPA remains 
under fire, as it has been since it was 
set up in the winter of 1935. Conserva- 
tive people turn away from a Federal 
project with a shudder. Liberals regard 
it with interest and a feeling of thank- 
fulness that the relief problem is be- 
ing handled through work projects. 
Almost nobody is neutral about the 
WPA—not even those who work for it. 

We shall not here discuss the eco- 
nomic problems of the WPA. (See 


Below: Through WPA adult classes the 
number of illiterate people in the U. S. 
has been cut by 2,000,000, and many 
foreign-born have been taught to read. 
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Scholastic, January 21, 1939, debate on 
“Government Spending vs. Econ- 
omy.”) Related to costs is the plan pro- 
posed by Senator Byrnes which would 
substitute a cash dole of $15 a week 
for work relief. Senator Byrnes’ bill 
would provide also for a new Depart- 
ment of Public Works which would 
merge WPA, PWA, and would cut out 


Cartoon by Herblock 
Above: Because it supports 3,000,000 
Americans and their families, WPA is 
one of the nation’s biggest industries. 


all except actual construction projects 
such as bridges, buildings, dams, roads, 
and the like. All the “white-collar” 
projects—arts, recreation, research, 
and education—would be scuttled, 
leaving some 750,000 people to the dole, 

Yet the white collar WPA workers 
are the least numerous, the best edu- 
cated, and the most in danger of losing 
their self-respect and skill without 
work. Only about one-third of the peo- 
ple on the WPA are white collar work- 
ers. Harry Hopkins stated their prob- 
lem: “We don’t think a good musician 
should be asked to turn second-rate 
laborer. . . .” Yet the task of assigning 
to projects the thousands of persons in 
need of immediate relief worked hard- 
ships on the unemployed. They did 
their work under the constant fear of 
the pink slip due to reduced appro- 
priations. They organized themselves 


Below: This all-Negro production of 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth was hailed by 
critics as one of the best of the Federal 
Theater (WPA) repertoire. 


Below: A wit once remarked New York will be a nice city if it’s Below: Even critics of the WPA admit that sewing and clothing 
ever finished. WPA projects have aided in rebuilding streets. projects are useful not only to the workers but to the nation. 















THE FUTURE OF THE WPA 
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into unions and picketed and struck 
and petitioned to keep their jobs. 

Attacked for “boondoggling,” and for 
organizing, these same WPA workers 
have lived with the demoralizing con- 
viction that their skills were not being 
put to good use. They were humiliated 
by the public’s verdict that they were 
“charity” workers, and by private in- 
dustry’s refusal to employ them be- 
cause they had been branded with the 
stigma of WPA employment. They had 
to submit to frequent “home investi- 
gations” to prove they were still en- 
titled to work relief. Many have be- 
come content to remain on the WPA 
for life, earning a small but sure wage. 

Yet, in spite of the handicaps im- 
posed by WPA employment, no person 
on its payrolls would prefer home re- 
lief or the dole to work relief. On the 
WPA, they are producing something. 

The WPA construction projects pre- 
sent visible evidence of their useful- 
ness. Grade crossing eliminations save 
the railroads’ money and motorists’ 
lives. The schoolhouses are evidently 
necessary and useful. Check dams, 
flood-control and other conservation 
work is paying its own way in saving 
property losses. 

The usefulness of government mural 
paintings in public buildings is a moot 
question. Many taxpayers consider 
public money spent on them thrown 
away. The same thing is true of the 
public’s reaction to music projects, re- 
search, and the Federal theater, in spite 
of praise by critics and art-lovers. 

Fortuge’s survey shows that only 
21.5 percent of the American people 
believe, the WPA should go on as it is; 
36.5 pe t believe it should be cut 
down; 2344 are in favor of leaving re- 
lief to the states only; 6.2 would abol- 
ish it; and about 12 percent don’t know. 

The WPA has been investigated 
more than once and is now to be in- 
spected by Congress again. The charge 
of politics in WPA is an old one which 
was given great hoopla during the re- 
cent fall elections. It was shown, at 
that time that politics had entered the 
WPA’s administration in three states. 
But, as the New Republic remarked, 
instead of headlining that fact, the 
newspapers might have said, “WPA 
Guiltless in Forty-five States.” Indeed, 
few of the charges against the WPA 
have been made to stick. 

Recent headlines read “No unem- 
ployment in Germany, but in U. S. we 
call it the WPA.” This statement meant 
that our work relief plan takes care of 
the unemployed, while in Germany the 
army, munitions work, and forced la- 
bor have ended unemployment. Which 
is better? That is a question which 
America can well ponder, for accord- 
ing to our technical experts, the un- 
employment problem will be with us 
a long time and perhaps the WPA will 
do until we can find “a better ’ole.” 


Right: The Woodrow Wilson School in 
Daly City, California, is one of 1,574 
schools built by WPA funds to replace 
old ones. 




























Above: Since the WPA was formed, its workers have often demonstrated against 
layoffs and have formed a union, the Workers’ Alliance, to protect themselves. 





Above: Bonneville Dam, Oregon, built 
by U. S. Engineers, is one of many 
public-works projects which have given 
employment to thousands of workers. 
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Above: Robert Garrison, Federal Arts 
sculptor, at work on a statue for one of 
the buildings at the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, New York. 
















































EE DE FOREST, father of mod- 

I ern broadcasting, recently 

expressed his bewilderment 

at the bad habits developed by his 

brain child. “I never thought,” la- 

mented he, “that it would be like 
this.” 

Humanity’s use of this most potent 
form of communication has indeed 
been disappointing. Radio, it was 
hoped, would bridge frontiers and 
weld a bond of friendship among 
nations. Instead it has become hate’s 
favorite highway. In 1939 the rabble- 
rouser and merchant of war finds no 
better instrument. 

Most important, radio was to safe- 
guard the ideals of democracy, mak- 
ing it forever impossible for political 
leaders to isolate their peoples from 
the great ideas of liberty and free- 
dorn. 

Last August, at the opening of 
Germany’s Radio Exhibition, Propa- 
ganda Minister Josef Goebbels de- 
fined the function of radio in the Nazi 
state as follows: 

“Broadcasting already penetrates 
deep into the entire life of a people 
... There no longer exists unpoliti- 
cal broadcasting . . . It has been the 
Fuehrer’s most faithful servant since 
January, 1933, his mouthpiece to the 
people.” 

It is no simple problem with which 
the democracies must cope. The 
voices of the Duce and the Fuehrer 
reach far beyond their own frontiers. 
They reach disaffected minorities 
within the democratic spheres, stir 
masses into revolt, magnify griev- 
ances, color and distort world news 
to suit their own convenience. 

At the same time systematic inter- 
ference is set up to wreck the radio 
beams of the democratic powers. 
Newspaperman Linton Wells, re- 
turning from South America last 
year, told a group of radio executives 
how this method was used against 
the United States in Latin America. 

“In one country,” he reported, “I 
tuned in to hear a speech by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The opening an- 
nouncement came clear as a bell. 
Then the President began to speak 
and a German short-waver on a 
near - by frequency immediately 
shifted to the American band and 
drowned out the speech with a piano 
concert. When the President finished 
the Germans also went off the air. 
This deliberate interference has been 
carried on repeatedly.” 

The irony of all this lies in the 
fact that radio is essentially on the 
side of democracy. Dictators can out- 
law opposition newspapers within 
their domain. They can make it ex- 
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Radio: Weapon for Democrat or Dictator? 
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tremely difficult to smuggle forbid- 
den literature across their borders. 
But it’s hard to arrest a radio wave, 
and almost as difficult to prevent its 
reception. Germany today has four 
and a half million radio sets, more 
than any other European country. 
Many of these, it is true, are the cheap 
“People’s Sets,” without short-wave 
attachments, and this, the Nazi 
leaders thought, would guarantee 
against any outside voice reaching 
their masses via the ether waves. 

Until recently the democracies 
did nothing to deal with the situation. 
Within the last few months, however, 
there have been developments to 
show how powerful a weapon a mili- 
tant radio campaign in democracy’s 
behalf could be against the totalita- 
rian states. The British Broadcasting 
Corporation began, during the Mu- 
nich crisis last September, a series 
of news programs in the German 
language, broadcasting them not 
from short-wave transmitters, but 
on the regular broadcast band. 


This meant that millions of “Peo- 
ple’s Set” owners throughout the 
Reich could hear another view of 
world affairs for the first time since 
the Nazi gloom settled over their 
land. It meant that information was 
available which their own news- 
papers would not print, their own 
radios refused to broadcast. The 
German press has expressed its ir- 
ritation at these British programs 
on many occasions. Hitler himself, 
in a recent speech, wanted London 
to cease immediately or face German 
retaliation, and in fact, two Reich 
stations began a few weeks ago, to 
send out English language programs 
on the broadcast band. ; 





There is another side to radio’s role 
in preserving democracy. Within the 
free nations themselves there are 
dangerous tendencies. In Great Brit- 
ain Laborite and Liberal leaders 
have been denied the right to air 
criticisms of government foreign 
policy. Freedom of the air has been 
increasingly restricted in France. 

What of the United States? Our 
stations are privately owned and we 
care less about dictators’ dirty looks. 
But there are other, if more subtle, 
factors at work. When Alexander 
Woollcott ended his notable radio 
series two years ago he openly stated 
that his sponsor had warned him not 
to make uncomplimentary references 
to Hitler and Mussolini lest sales of 
his product among Germans and 
Italo-Americans be endangered. This 
writer can personally testify to the 
case of another noted commentator 
who now appears on a sustaining 
series over a national network. A 
noted liberal, known the world over 
for his books on science and art, he 
gave up a lucrative sponsored series 
when the sponsor insisted that there 
was to be no criticism of totalitarian 
states. 

But it would be unfair to charge 
American radio with misuse of 
power. Considering the strength of 
the weapon they hold in their hands, 
the broadcasters have been discreet 
in its use. Just the same, there are 
bad spots. A survey made late in 1937 
for the American Civil Liberties 
Union uncovered more than one hun- 
dred cases of censorship by station 
owners. The Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (C.I.0.) has com- 
plained to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission that radio stations 
have refused to grant its legal right 
to answer attacks made upon the la- 
bor organization on the air. 


Despite all, though, it can be 
stated without qualification that 
American broadcasting is more com- 
pletely independent than in any 
other country in the world. It is also 
true that radio reaches its greatest 
usefulness as an educational, politi- 
cal and cultural force in those lands 
which preserve it as a democratic in- 
strument. Such fine “forum” pro- 
grams as the Town Meeting of the 
Air or the People’s Platform could 
not exist in Germany, Italy, Russia, 
or Japan. 

The task that lies ahead is the use 
of the airwaves as a true medium 
for truth, international good-will and 
peace, even within the borders of 
those nations which at present are 
ruled by the Iron Man on Horseback. 
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Wise Use of Leisure 


Teachers Bear a Share of the Task of Diagnosing and 
“Curing’’ Acute Cases of Spectatoritis Among. Students 


ion Poll on leisure time activ- 

ities (30) reveals some facts 
worthy of the serious attention of 
educators. The results show that too 
many young people are content to get 
their diversion from others. Efforts 
should be made to diagnose cases of 
excessive Spectatoritis and to pro- 
pose cures. Encourage victims of this 
“disease” to engage in more varied 
types of activities—photography, bi- 
cycling, wood carving, skating, cre- 
ative writing, or almost anything 
that compels the participant to ex- 
pend personal effort, whether of 
brain or body. 

The fact that a large majority of 
students reported going to the movies 
and listening to the radio regularly 
offers striking evidence of the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher in guid- 
ing and developing, in so far as pos- 
sible, the tastes and judgments of 
students, so that they may learn to 
shun the tawdry and mediocre and 
derive pleasure from the highest 
artistic offerings of screen and radio. 

Look up Scholastic’s special num- 
ber on Leisure and Hobbies, October 
27, 1934, for a comprehensive treat- 
ment of this entire subject. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 


“READING SKILLS 

Directions (to students): Read 
Call Me Stanley (11) for an account 
of a boy’s growth into self-realiza- 
tion. Be sure to find out the part 
other people—the father, the mother, 
the girl—played in this process. 

Read the story rapidly. Begin at a 
signal from your teacher. When you 
have finished, record the time and 
compute your rate. There are 3,540 
words in the story. Check your com- 
prehension by writing “True” or 
“False” for the following statements: 

1. For a long while Eddie was dis- 
satisfied with his name. 

2. Mr. Henders showed great pride 
and confidence in his son. 

3. Eddie discussed his personal 
difficulties with his mother. 

4. Mrs. Henders was very strict 
in her treatment of Eddie. 
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5. Eddie did not read the news- 
papers very much. 

6. Eddie frequently day dreamed 
as a means of escape from reality. 

7. He did not enjoy the newsreel. 

8. Eddie craved recognition of-his 
personal worth from others. 

9. The girl approved of Eddie’s 
manners and behavior. 

10. Eddie decided to keep his real 
name a secret from Ellen. 

Key for Scoring. 1. True, 2. False, 3. 
False, 4. False, 5. True, 6. True, 7. False, 
8. True, 9. True, 10. False. 


GUIDANCE 

Your class will want to hold a 
“conference” on “manners and men” 
after they have read this week’s in- 
stalment of Boy Dates Girl (29). Ask 
them to name all of the things Bob 
did which lowered him in Jerry’s 
estimation. What is their reaction to 
The Redhead’s behavior? Do girls 
enjoy a “line” like Wheezy’s? What 
elements of good sportsmanship does 
your class think were violated during 
the evening? Do they find any evi- 
dences of good sportsmanship in the 
story? Discuss the relation of good 
sportsmanship and manners. Ask 
them to give illustrations from their 
own experiences and observation. 


VOCATIONS 

A new and exacting profession, 
Personal Work is described in this 
week’s Careers in Brief (33). Its 
branches, income, and futtre are in- 
cluded. Leads to the training and 
qualifications needed and ways of 
breaking into the field are proposed, 
and suggestions for reading reference 
are given. 


MARCH OF EVENTS 

The European tinder-box has defi- 
nitely entered into a new and uneasy 
phase of crisis with Britain’s momen- 
tous pledge of military aid to Poland 
in the event of Nazi aggression (7). 
Here are some important aspects of 
the situation which may be of help 
to teachers in guiding students to- 
ward an understanding of the events 
which have resulted in this signifi- 
can’t shift in Britain’s continental 
outlook. 

Back of the surrender at Munich 
and the subsequent swallowing of 
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all Czecho-Slovakia was the con- 
sistent desire on the part of an ex- 
tremely influential element of Brit- 
ain’s ruling class to give Hitler a 
“free hand in the East” so that he 
might finally collide with Soviet 
Russia (Scholastic, Oct. 15, 1938, 
“Background of Peace”). But now 
that Hitler has taken such vast strides 
toward the Rumanian oil fields where 
he may get abundant supplies of fuel 
for flying his dreaded bombing 
planes, fears in Britain mount that 
Fascism may continue its strategy of 
deliberately selecting as victims the 
weakest possible enemies. In the past 
it has been the semi-official view in 
London that Russia’s state of prepa- 
ration for war is an unknown quanti- 
ty. Yet—fear the British—it may be 
that Hitler and his war lords con- 
sider France a much more likely 
victim than the U.S.S.R. What then, 
if the mighty Nazi Juggernaut rolls 
west instead of east? 

That this has become a matter of 
grave concern to the British Foreign 
Office is borne out by a dispatch from 
London in the New York Times by 
Robert P. Post. Describing what Brit- 
ain hopes to get from the visit to 
London of Poland’s Foreign Minister 
Josef Beck, the Times correspondent 
writes: “Officially Britain has made 
her position clear. What she wants 
to know now—and this will be one 
of the chief points of the coming con- 
versations—is whether Poland will 
reciprocate in kind. Will she agree 
to make Germany fight on two fronts 
should Chancellor Adolf Hitler de- 
cide to attack Britain and France?” 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in 13-S to 
20-S, as well as other Studies 
features in the common sections.) 


ITALO-FRENCH PROBLEM 

As a basis for understanding the 
present friction between Italy and 
France, pupils should read Mussolini 
Bids for Mediterranean Power (13- 
S). Ask them to name the three 
places where Mussolini hopes to ex- 
tend Italian influence. What was 
Premier Daladier’s reply to the 
Italian demands? 

Trace the development of the 
Rome-Berlin Axis. What is the most 
dangerous point for trouble between 
Italy and Germany? Describe the 
history of events contributing to dis- 
cord between France and Italy. What 
points are likely to be discussed if 
France and Italy decide to confer 
on their differences? 


1-T 


How well is Italy prepared for 
war? Describe the internal situation 
in France. Is there any danger that 
the French people may lose a con- 
siderable degree of their liberty in 
the interests of efficiency and de- 
fense? 

Suggest that students make a col- 
lection of clippings, pictures, maps, 
and cartoons on the Italo-French dis- 
pute for bulletin board display. 
WPA ; 

This week’s Problem of Democ- 
racy (18-S) summarizes the main 
issues involved in the bitter battle 
over the WPA. What economic and 
political aspects of the WPA have 
caused so much controversy? What 
are the provisions of Senator Byrnes’ 
bill? 

Why do white collar WPA workers 
present a difficult problem? What 
humiliations and insecurity have 
WPA workers often had to experi- 
ence? What useful works have been 
accomplished by the WPA? Would 
the WPA workers prefer to live on 
a dole? 


PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION 

The discussion of New Tasks for 
Education in Behind the Headlines 
(15-S), based on the Regents’ In- 
quiry in New York State, may be 
used as core material for a study of 


educational problems, both local and 
national. 

After pupils have read the article, 
discuss what is meant by “getting an 
education.” How does the Board of 
Inquiry define an “educated person?” 
Outline the five ‘reasons why the 
schools of New York were not meet- 
ing the problems in youth education. 

Describe the new educational ob- 
jectives determined by the Inquiry. 
How did the survey staff arrive at 
these conclusions? Would you care 
to revise them? What are the pro- 
visions of the new program? Do you 
believe the program to be practical 
and adequate for the needs of young 
people? 

Ask students to read Howard M. 
Bell’s Youth Tell Their Story, the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators’ Youth Education To- 
day, and Homer P. Rainey’s How 
Fare American Youth? Compare 
youth needs and educational prob- 
lems described in these books. with 
those brought out in the Regents’ 
Inquiry. What similarities and dif- 
ferences do you discover between 
these findings and conditions in your 
own state or community? Are there 
certain lacks in our educational plan- 
ning for youth which are nation- 
wide in scope? 

Make a list of the chief problems 
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Announce Publication of 


THE MERCURY SHAKESPEARE 


Edited for reading and arranged for staging by 
ORSON WELLES and ROGER HILL 


’ The Merchant of Venice 
Julius Caesar 
Twelfth Night 
- List Price: Cloth, 72c. Each; Paper 48c. Each 
Mervury Text Records, phonograph recordings by the Mer- 


cury Theatre — Company. Use the coupon to order one 
e demonstration records. 








Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 


I enclose $.50. Send me the demonstration Merc Text 
Record, containing selections from The Merchant of Venice 
and Twelfth Night. 
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and needs of the youth of your state 
or community as you know them. As 
a class enterprise draw up’an edu- 
cational program which would take 
these problems and needs more ade- 
quately into account. 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 21-E to 
28-E, as well as other English features 
in the common sections.) 

DRAMA 

Students have already met the 
characters of The Royal Family 
(21-E) in the newspapers, maga- 
zines, and on the screen. After they 
have read the play, let them attempt 
to select a cast of cinema and stage 
stars best suited for the various roles. 
Discuss the identity of the theatrical 
“Family” the playwrights had in 
mind. Ask those who have seen the 
stage or moving picture version to 
describe the production and charac- 
terization. 

Describe Tony’s amusing flair for 
getting into complicated predica- 
ments. How did he manage to evade 
the reporters? Do these characters 
take their art too seriously? Will any 
of them forsake the theatre perma- 
nently? What is the effect of tradi- 
tion in giving this family its mutual 
regard and unity? 

Select a cast of pupils to read the 
play aloud. Because of its humor, the 
glamour of its characters, and its 
single sitting, this play lends itself 
admirably to assembly or drama club 
productions. 


POETRY 

Pupils will enjoy the poems of 
W. H. Davies and the biographical 
sketch of the poet in this week’s 
Poetry Corner (24-E). Discuss ways 
in which Davies’ experiences on the 
road influenced his poetry. 

Look for his simplicity of expres- 
sion and his sincérity and depth ins 
the following suggestions for further 
reading: Days Too Short; Jenny 
Wren; Songs of Joy; The Elements, 
and The Hour of Magic. 


COMPOSITION 

To encourage pupils to strive for 
writing that is fresh and vivid, Agnes 
N. Bass has written The Cliche 
(25-E). Ask the class to read the ar- 
ticle to find out (1) the meaning of 
the term, “cliché,” (2) how to detect 
these over-used words and phrases, 
and (3) how to get rid of the cliché 
habit. Discuss the possibility of some 
of these phrases becoming perma- 
nent in our language. What influence 
does the quality of the literature we 
tead have upon our ability to detect 
the cliché? 

Make a list of original phrases and 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 
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Tolerance and Democracy 
Bibliography 


This is a continuation of the Tolerance 
and Democracy bibliography which was 
published in the March 25 Scholastic. If 
you know of additional classroom and 
assembly materials on this topic, we 
should appreciate your telling us. 


Novels and Dramas 


Adamic, Louis. Grandsons. Néw York: 
Harper, 1935. 

Asch, Shalom. The Mother. New York: 
Liveright, 1927. 

Benson, Ramsey. Hill Country. New York: 
Stokes, 1928. 

Bojer, Johan. The Emigrants. New York: 
Century, 1924. 

Brinig, Myron. Singermann. New York: 
Farrar, 1929. 

Cahan, Abraham. The Rise of David Le- 
vinsky. New York: Harper, 1917. 

Crease. Cornelia J. Heirs. Boston: Little, 

Gears, Comes. Red Rust. Boston: Lit- 
tle 

Cather, Willa. My Antonia. Boston: Hough- 


ton, 1918. 

Cather, ht ag O Pioneers! Boston: Hough- 
ton. 

Cather, Willa. The Song of the Lark. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, 1915. 

Chase, Mary Ellen. Mary Christmas. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1926. 

Connolly, Marc C. The Green Pastures. 
New York: Farrar, 1929. 

Cullen, Countee. One Way to Heaven. New 
York: Harper, 1932. 

Esty, Annette. The Proud House. New 
York: Harper, 1932. 

Ferber, Edna. American Beauty. New 
York: Doubleday, 1931. 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. Seasoned Tim- 
ber. New York: Harcourt, 1939. 

Fuller, Margaret W. Alma. New York: 
Morrow, 1927. 

Gollomb, Joseph. Unquiet. New York: 
Dodd, 1935. 

Green, Paul. Lonesome eat. (six plays) 
New York: McBride, 192 

Grove, Frederick P. Search’ for America. 
New York: Carrier, 1928. 

Harrison, Juanita. My Great Wide Beauti- 
ful World. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 

Heyward, DuBose. Porgy. New York: 
Doubleday, 1925. 

Hughes, Langston. yee — Laughter. 
New York: Kno f, 1 

Hummel, George Y Hertiage. New York: 
Stokes, 1935. 

Kahmann, Chesley. Tara, Daughter of the 
Gypsies. New York: H. Smith, 1935. 

Lion, Hortense. The Grass Grows Green. 
Boston: Houghton, 1935. 
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Programs One Way 
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“bag of tricks” for program 
makers! 
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Locke, Alain. Plays of Negro Life. New 
oil Eugene wat God’s Chillun Got 

"Nei ene. 's i 
in Plays Vol. 3. New York: Liv- 


York: "Harpers, 1927. 
Ross, Leonard. The Education of Hyman 
Kaplan. New York: Harcourt, 193 
Roth, Joseph. Job. New York: Viking, 1930. 
Saxon, Lyle. Children of Strangers. Bos- 
ton: Sieusiten, 1937. 
a Ruth. Cora. New York: Knopf, 


Suckow, ery Country People. New York: 


Sykes Hope W. Second Hoeing. New York: 
Putnam, 1935. 

Tomagnwa Kathleen. Holy Prayers in a 
— Ear. New York: R. R. Smith, 
1932. 

Williamson, Thames Ross. Hunky. New 
York: Coward, 1929. 


Short Stories 

Hal lbert, “Prelude,” Scholastic 
7 eg 18, 1939), p. 27. Also, Harpers 
Magazine, August, 1938. 

Saroyan, William. “Karl and Josef,” Scho- 
lastic (October 15, 1938), p. 17- E. 


Books for Reference Reading 


Adamic, — My America. New York: 
Harper, 1938. 

Blankenship, Russell. American Literature 
as an Extension of the National Mind. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1931. 

Brown, Lawrence C. Immigration. New 
York: Longmans, 1933. 

Ope, Thomas. The Czechs in America, 
ton: Houghton, 1920. 

Corsi, Edward. In the Shadow of Liberty. 
New York: Macmillan, 1935 

Federal Writers Project. Italians of New 
York. New York: Random House, 1938. 

Gould, Kenneth M, Windows on the World. 
New York: Stackpole Sons, 1938. 

Greenbie, Marjorie B. American Saga. 
New York: Whittlesey House, 1939. 

Johnson, Charles S. A Preface to Racial 
Understanding. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1936. 

a ~ yo ‘ a ag ae Differences. New 

or 

Lasker, Bren. pace 4 Attitudes in Children. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1929 

Levinger, L. J. History of the Jews in the 
United States. Cincinnati: Union of 
er Hebrew Congregations, 1930- 

Mariano, J. H. The Italian Contribution to 
American Democracy. Boston: Christo- 
pher, a’ 

Norlie, O. M. History of the ag > a 
People in America. Minneapolis: Augs- 
burg, 1925. 

Seabrook, William. These Foreigners. New 
York: Harcourt, 1938. 

Stephenson, George M. A History of Amer- 
ican gg New York: Ginn, 1926. 

Sumner, William G . Folkways. Boston: 


G 907. 
Woofter, T. J. Races and Ethnic Groups in 
American Life. New York: McGraw- 


Assembly Programs 
(Suggested techniques for presenting 
Tolerance and — materials in as- 


Town Meeting. 


Living oe el 

March of Time. 

Radio 

Choral S$ , 

Conversations of Great Americans 


“Once Upon a Time .. .” (A narrator in- 
troduces sketches and scenes.) 


Original Pla 
Plays ‘Adapted from Great Books. 
(Concluded on next page) 





VOCABULARY TEST 
«=== describing 


NEW ZEALAND 


It is the endless succession of strik- 
ing contrasts that leaves one at a 
loss for words and hunting for ex- 
clamation points! Wonders, which 
elsewhere are oceans apart, are 
highlights of a single motor jaunt 
in New Zealand. 


You can go from geysers to glaciers 
in a matter of hours. A cold-water 
lake that is seethingly hot along 
one shore . . . Sutherland Falls, 
shooting its silver torrent down the 
longest water-plunge in the world 
... the peaks and fiords of Milford 
Sound reaching a majestic grandeur 
impossible to describe! 


In Auckland you see the things that 
make a city gay and smart and mod- 
ern. Within a few hours’ drive you 
will find Maori girls gracefully de- 
picting their ancient “poi” dance, 
weaving garments of flax and 
feathers, or cooking food in the 
heat of a boiling spring! So much 
that is strange and new, all in this 
one domain ... New Zealand! 


Which parts of NewZealand should 
I visit? How long will the trip 
take? What will it cost? Let a 
Travel Agent provide the answers 
—and free literature, too. He will 
tell you of the fascinating 15-day 
voyage in swift luxury liners from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco or 
Vancouver, B. C....of moderately 
priced tours, aided by favorable 
exchange. Or write 


New Zealand Government 
606-V So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal., 
or 320-V Bay St., Toronto, 2, Can. 
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Poetry for Choral Speaki 
a " peaking 
WHERE TO TRAVEL HOW TO TRAVEL Cullen, Countee. Caroling Dusk. New 
York: Harper, 1927. 
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merican Negro Poetry. New York: 
Alaska Harcourt, 1922. ; 
Canada Kirkconnell, Watson. A Golden Treasury 
of Polish Lyrics. Winnipeg: Polish Press, 
Labrador 1936. 
F Lindsay, Vachel. Collected Poems. New 
Caribbean York: Macmillan, 1925. 
Hawaii MacLeish, Archibald. Public Speech; 
Poems. New York: Farrar, 1936. 
Mexico “Poetry Corner” Article on Countee Cul- 
len (Selections), Scholastic (December 
South America 7, 1935, p. 8). 
Euro “Poetry Corner” Article on James Weldon 
pe Johnson (Selections), Scholastic (April 
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Australia Rockin, P. M. Anthology of odors Jew- 
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TO TEACHERS 
— A New — 


Travel Brochure 


e@ No matter where or how you want to 
travel, you can secure helpful informa- 
tion by just sending for this new Travel 
Brochure for Teachers — arranged by 
Scholastic as a _— ae to — 
You'll find it a valuable aid in making . 
your vacation plans. Just check the places Wants Fee day, 1924. 

which interest you in the coupon below, Dude Ranches Teaching Materials 


and mail it today. Americans All— Immigrants All. Radio 
scripts available in groups of three: one 

SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSeS SS SSS SST SS, EY aH ne KF ak. 
tributions in a special. field. New York: 
Service Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation, 106 Waverly Place. Three scripts 
and classroom suggestions—80 cents. 

Folk News (A monthly magazine). New 
York: Folk Festival Council, 222 Fourth 
Avenue. 10 cents a copy. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets. “America and 
the Refugees.” No. 29. New York: Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, 1939. 10 cents. 

Survey Graphic. “Calling America” num- 
ber (February, 1939). New York: Sur- 
vey Graphic, 112 East 19th Street. 

Youthbuilders Log. (Many additional ma- 
terials available.) New York: Youth- 
builders, Inc., 220 Fifth Avenue. 

Uphold Democracy Leaflets. New York: 
Friends of Democracy, Inc., 103 Park 
Avenue. Free. 














Scholastic’s High School Teacher Travel Bureau 
250. East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


I would like a free brochure containing information about the following places: 
0) Alaska, [) Labrador, [] Mexico. () Hawaii,() Caribbean, [] South America, 
0 Australia and New Zealand. 


CANADA: [British Columbia, [) Banff and Lake Louise, () Jasper National Park. 
(0 Canadian Rockies, [J] Ontario, () Saskatchewan, [] Manitoba, [) Alberta, () Que- 
bec and Gaspe Peninsula, (]) New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. 


EUROPE: (J BRITISH ISLES (England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales) ]) CONTINEN- 
TAL EUROPE (Switzerland, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia), (] SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES (Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark). 


UNITED STATES: [| FAR WEST (California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada), 
( NORTHWEST (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, No. Dakota, So. Dakota, Nebraska, 
Utah, Kansas, Colorado), ]] SOUTHWEST (Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas), 
OO NORTHWOODS AND MID-WEST (Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri), [ NEW ENGLAND (Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island), () NORTHEAST (New York. 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bla), (J) SOUTHEAST (Kentucky, Virginia, No. Carolina, So. Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Florida). 


International Correspondence 


International Friendship League, 41 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
(Provides lists of foreign names for a 
small membership fee.) 

Student Forum on International Relations, 

Sutter, San Francisco, California. 
(Request information on inter-scholas- 
tice correspondence.) 
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Lesson Plan 


(Concluded from page 2-T) 
a list of clichés from the Poetry Cor- 
ner (24-E) and from The Round 
Table (27-E). From Call Me Stanley 
(12), list the clichés in the sentences 
reflecting Eddie’s thoughts or speech. 
How does the author employ this 
trick—the use of the cliché—to show 
the immaturity of Eddie’s person- 
OR RELAXATION iH | ality? Follow Miss Bass’s suggestion 
Choose the Chelsea ane oe regarding the listing of original 
Sn on Nad exeete > teaties yous cement _phrases from your reading. 
randas for lounging ...sun deck... beautiful dining 20 | Why not use Miss Van de Water’s 
Selteatel tallies on ken te | | Round Table (27-E) suggestion on 
So Sy itealy atmosphere writing about school life and student 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES wu interests, using as many original ex- 
: Sisk i pressions as possible in your com- 
ATLANTIC CITY Giipesmera' position? © 
JOEL HILLMAN ss # | WILHELMINA HILL 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY 


By George S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber 


This is one of a series of plays for the High School theatre selected 
and edited by Margaret Mayorga with the cooperation of Samuel 


French, Inc. 


Editor’s Note: THE ROYAL FAMILY 
has only one scene throughout, which 
makes it an easy play for amateurs to 
stage. But the property man needs to be 
an efficient one, for besides an unusual 
amount of furniture, flowers, suitcases, 
trunks, golf bags, tennis racquets, box- 
ing gloves and fencing foils, the action 
includes 1 monkey, 1 parrot, 2 police 
dogs—on a leash—4 orders of scram- 
bled eggs, bacon and toast, an order of 
ginger bread and ginger ale, another of 
broth, and enough letters, stage money, 
glass and table ware to make the prop- 
erty man the deus ex machina of this very 
sprightly comedy. In fact, the property 
manager is the most important person 
in this play, and his name should ap- 


pear at the top of the program. 

The speaking characters are all inter- 
esting ones, and amateurs enjoy portray- 
ing them. Although based on reality they 
allow that flare which youth likes to ap- 
ply to theatrical performances. The audi- 
ence likes it too. 


¥ CAST 


FaNNY CAVENDISH GILBERT MARSHALL 
Jutta CAVENDISH DELLA 
Tony CAVENDISH Jo 
GwEN McDeERMotTrT 
HERBERT DEAN HALLBOY 
Kitty LEMoyNneE CHAUFFEUR 
Oscar WOLFE Miss PEAKE 
Perry STEWART GUNGA 
Copyright, 1927, by George S. Kaufman 
and Edna Ferber 
Copyright (Acting Edition) 1929, by 
George S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber 


Act I 


In the Cavendish family there are 
three generations of actresses: there is 
Fanny who is 72, her daughter who is 
the reigning star, and her daughter 
Gwen, the ingenue. Life in their du- 
plex New York apartment is one round 
after another of stage entrances, tele- 
phone calls, and swiftly eaten substi- 
tutes for meals. Anthony Cavendish is 
the important male actor of the group 
who, when the play opens, is on his 
way home from Hollywood. The papers 
have advertised his arrival, and a huge 
crowd is gathered outside the apart- 
ment building to welcome him. 

Gwen: Mother, are you going to 
read that telegram or aren’t you? 

Jutie: It’s dear little brother Tony 
again. 

Wore (their theatrical manager): 
What’s he done now, that bum? 

Jute: Well, his telegram is rather 
sketchy, but as nearly as I can make 
out, I gather that he’s killed somebody. 

Fanny: Anyone we know? 

Jute (Reads): “Pay no attention to 
possible accounts of Deming incident 
injuries not fatal takes more than that 
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to kill a lousy movie director I arrive 
New York Saturday California police 
have no authority outside state on no 
condition talk to reporters Zeta Kay- 
dak on this train but no trouble so far 
as am locked in drawing room love to 
all of you he was dirty hound any- 


“Ought to see the crowd down there now! They've just 
rolled up one of those trucks with a lot of lights.” 


how, Tony.” It lacks a certain clarity, 
doesn’t it? 

Wo FE: Now, now—now! Just a min- 
ute. Let’s get at this. This may not be 
so funny. (Takes telegram.) 

Fanny: Do you think it’s serious? 

Jute: Of course not, Mother. It 
never is. 

Wo re (Re-reading fragments of the 
telegram): Possible accounts of Dem- 
ing incident— 

Gwen: Deming is his director. 

Wotre: Arrive New York Saturday. 

Dean: That’s -tomorrow. 

Wore: .. . Zeta Kaydak on this 
train. ... 

Krrry: She’s that Polish hussy. 

Wo tre: A fine business. 

Fanny: What’s she on the train for? 

Wo tre: On no condition talk to re- 
porters. ... 

Jue: Reporters? Have there been 
any reporters? 

Dean: Before you were down. The 
Graphic. 

Jute: The Graphic. Whatever we've 
done, we’ve always kept out of the tab- 
loids. 

Wo tre: Yes, and who’s kept you out, 
I'd like to know? Wolfe! 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-20 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


Jute: Here’s another chance for 
you. What are we going to do? 

Wotre: Now, wait a minute. Maybe 
it’s not as bad as it seems. 

Jute: Now we've got to keep the 
newspapers off him. They’ve been lay- 
ing for him ever since that Mauretania 
thing. 

Krrry: I must say I don’t blame 
them. 

Dean: Yes, he never should have 
thrown that reporter overboard. 

Wo re: A big mistake. 

JuLie: They’re sure to know he’s on 
the Century. They'll swarm on him at 
the station. He’ll start to smash cam- 
eras. (A gesture that says “Whoop!”) 

Fanny: That poor boy. 


And so Wolfe arranges 
to take Tony off the train 
at 125th Street, and thus 
elude the crowd. This set- 

; tled, he announces to Julia 
and Gwen that they must 
be present at a reading of 
a play in the afternoon. 

Jute: But Oscar, why 
does it have to be just this 
afternoon! Can’t it be 
some other time? 

Wo tre: Say, what’s go- 
ing on this afternoon? 
You going to be married? 

Juuie (A startled look): 
I can’t, that’s all, Oscar. I 
—can’t! It’s got to be some 
other time. 

Wotre: Tomorrow you 
got a matinee. Monday 
you begin rehearsals. 

Jute: Well—Sunday. 


Wotre: I tell you there 
is no other time for it. So 
you wouldn’t even do this 
for your old manager, 
huh? You got some little 
appointment — tea, or to 
buy a hat—and compared 
to that Oscar don’t matter. 

JuLiE: Oh, now, Oscar— 

Wotre: Well—never mind. The next 
time you ask me to do something for 
you—lI do it anyhow. 

Fanny (Turns directly to Julie): 
What’re you doing that’s so important 
this afternoon? 

JuLiE: Well, I— 

Fanny: Pay no attention to her, Os- 
car—I’ll see that she’s there. 

Jute: Mother, you don’t under- 
stand. 

Fanny: Oscar’s done a lot of things 
for you. 

Jutre: You win, Oscar. At three 
o’clock—Enter Julie Cavendish, laugh- 
ing. 

Gwen, too, does not take kindly to the 
idea of a play reading on that particular 
day. 

Gwen: Has anybody seen my tan 
bag? 

Jute: Gwen, was it this afternoon 
that you were going out to Westchester 
with Perry? 

Gwen: Of course. He’ll be along any 
minute. 

JuLie: Gwen, you've just got to leave 
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word for him, that’s all. You can’t go. 

Gwen: Why not? What’s the matter? 

JULIE: We've got to go right down to 
Oscar’s office. I promised. 

Gwen: But, mother— 

JuuiE: I know. I just forgot you were 
going with Perry. It’s all a reading of 
the play by Throckmorton. Wolfe made 
an awful fuss about it—a favor to him 
—we— 

Gwen: Mother, that’s absurd. You 
know I’ve had this date with Perry for 
a week. I’ve never met his mother. 
She’s giving this tea just for me. It’s 
the first time she’s asked me. She’s 
having all these people in. How can I— 

Jutre: You can do it as well as I can, 
Gwen. I’m only doing it for Oscar. 

Gwen: But it can be some other time. 

JULIE: No—it can’t. I’ve been all over 
it, and there isn’t any other time. It’s 
got to be this afternoon. 

Gwen (Stamping childishly away 
from them): Oh, for the Lord’s sake! 
(On the verge of tears) Why didn’t you 
tell me sooner? You knew I had this 
date— 

JuLIE: I’m sorry, Gwen, but I gave 
up something just as important—and 
more so. 

Gwen: —I wouldn’t care if it wasn’t 
Perry’s mother, but she’ll probably 
never ask me again. And I couldn’t go 
if she did ask me. I'll be rehearsing 
all the time, and then, I'll be acting, 
and it'll just go on like that forever. 
First thing you know I'll be an old 
woman— (Two long rings at the door- 
bell, followed by a terrific hammering 
at the outer door. The clamor is enough 
to stop them, mid-speech.) 

JULIE: What’s that! ...Jo!... Della! 
\She calls to the servants.) 

Gwen: It’s Anthony. 

JuLIE: Tony, how did you get here 
today? 

Tony: I flew, of course. I couldn’t 
come on a train. They’re watching the 
trains. I’ve got to lay low in this apart- 
. ment till I sail. 

Fanny: Sail? 

JULIE: Sail where? 

Tony: Europe, of course. Tomorrow 
on the Aquitania. . . . God, I hate pic- 
tures... . I’ve got to have a bath. If 
you want to hear the rest of it, come 
on up! 


Act Il 


Tony improves the time between his 
arrival in New York and his departure 
for Europe by practising a little fencing 
with McDermott, a fencing master. 

(Clash! Clash! From the balcony the 
sounds of combat swell into an up- 
roar as the battle grows hot.) 

Detta: I wish Mr. Tony’d stop that 
fencing. Poor Miss Gwen feeling the 
way she does. 

Fanny: Tony! Hush that racket! ... 
He’s carved his way through every 
room in the house this afternoon. 

Jo: Gee! Ought to see the crowd 
down there now! And they just rolled 
up one of those trucks with a lot of 
lights on it. Going to take movies, I 
guess. Catch everybody, going in and 
out. 


Ferber and Kaufman, Inc. 


George S. Kaufman, one of our most 
successful playwrights, has always 
worked best with a collaborator. Who's 
Who lists thirty-odd plays and musicals 
to his name to date, only one of which 
he wrote alone. All the rest (most of 
them phenomenal successes on Broad- 
way, on the road, and finally in the 
movies) are the joint result of not one 
but two agile minds who understand 
writing for the stage. In at least four 
cases the other half of this happy com- 
bination has been Edna Ferber, whose 
novels (So Big, Cimarron, Show Boat, 
ete., etc.) are known to all, and whose 
recent autobiography, A Peculiar Treas- 
ure, now tops the non-fiction best-selling 
list. Together Miss Ferber and Mr. Kauf- 
man have been responsible for such suc- 
cesses as Stage Door, Minick (reprinted 
in Scholastic last year), Dinner At Eight, 
and The Royal Family. 








Fanny: They’ll take no movies of 
me. 

Jo: And there’s a fellow down there 
selling hot dogs and doing quite a busi- 
ness. ... 

(The combat leads across the bal- 
cony and down the stairs, Tony main- 
taining the advantage, and keeping up 
at the same time a running comment, 
couched in a mixture of medieval and 
movie subtitle style.) 

Tony: Ha! He gives ground! Black 
Jennifer knows now the dark fate that 
soon is to overtake him. Came the 
dawn, and yet they battled grimly upon 
the ancient parapet. 

McDermott: Go easy, there! 

Tony: Ha! He begs for quarter! Too 
late! Expect no mercy from Anthony 
the Elegant. 

Fanny: “Ah, the immortal passedo! 
the punto reverso! the hai!” 

Tony: Ha, ha, varlet! Thou didst not 
know, what time thou didst dash a 
flagon of Burgundy from this hand, 
thou hadst run smack up against the 
niftiest little swordsman in all of Gas- 
cony. 

McDermott: Hah! 

Tony: And now, thou cur, prepare 
to meet thy end! 

Prince, call upon the Lord! 
I skirmish . . . feint a bit. 

I lunge ...I keep my word, 
At the last line, I hit. 

(He disarms McDermott.) 

Jo: Hot dog! 

Tony: Come, a kiss, my pretty 
wench! (Fanny falls into Tony’s mood. 


Takes a few mincing steps to the vic- 
tor’s arms.) For have I not won thee 
fairly! (Turns his sword.) Here you 
are, Mac. I’ll be up in a couple of min- 
utes. 

Fanny: You should have seen your 
father hold off eight of them— What a 
swordsman—what an actor— Aubrey 
and Fanny Cavendish in “A Gentle- 
man of France.” He’d send one head 
first right down the stairway, throw 
another one over the banister, quick 
as a wink he’d whirl and get one creep- 
ing up behind him—thrust—pierce— 
parry—exit—that scene alone took a 
full bottle of liniment every week. 

Tony (Pats the withered cheek): 
Those were the days, Fanny. (Sits be- 
side her.) 

Fanny (Sighs): Those were the days. 

Tony: Say, where is Julie? What 
time is it, anyhow? It’s late! 

Fanny: Maybe the weather’s delay- 
ing her. She rings down quarter to five. 

Tony: Weil, is she getting my pass- 
port or isn’t she? I’ve got to get out of 
here! I can’t sail without a passport! 
She ought to know that! 

Fanny: Now, now! Wolfe is helping 
her. You'll get it all right. 

Tony: But when? The boat sails at 
midnight! I’ve got to get aboard early 
if I’m going to dodge that mob down 
there! I ought to crack a couple of them 
in the jaw—that’s what I ought to do! 

Fanny: You’ve done enough jaw 
cracking. 

Tony: I’ve got to get on that boat 
tonight! 

Fanny: Who says you’ve got to get 
on the boat? What for? 

Tony: A million reasons! I feel like 
it! I want to get so far from Hollywood 
and sunshine—I never want to hear 
camera again! Or stage, either, for that 
matter! You can have it! I’m through! 

Fanny: Through! You’ve been say- 
ing that ever since “Fauntleroy.” 

Tony: I mean it this time! That’s 
why I’m going abroad! Give me two 
years in Munich with my violin under 
Ascher, and I'll show you what the 
stage means to me! I can be a great 
musician! Or I may go away into India 
with Krishnamurti and study Hindu 
philosophy! It’s the only real thing in 
the world! You wear just one garment 
—a long white robe—and you eat just 
one food! Rice! 

Fanny: That'll be restful! 

Tony: The stage! I'd rather spend 
ten minutes in the Cathedral at Char- 
tres— 

Fanny: Don’t think you’re fooling 
me about why you’re going to Europe. 
Cathedrals, and violins, and rice! It’s 
this Dago woman you’re running away 
from. Else why was she on the train 
with you? 

Tony: Oh, I’m not afraid of her. I 
gave her the slip at Chicago. 

Fanny: Just the same, that’s why 
you’re going to Europe! Don’t lie to me, 
Tony Cavendish! 

Tony: Well, suppose I am! Only I’m 
not afraid of her! 

Fanny: Then what is it? 
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Tony: It’s that process server she’s 
got after me! 

Fanny: What process server? 

Tony: The breach of promise suit. 

Fanny: Breach of promise? 

Tony: Two.hundred thousand dol- 
lars! She wants two hun— That’s why 
I’ve got to stay cooped up here! You 
don’t think I’m afraid of reporters, do 
you? But if they ever clap that paper 
on me I can’t sail! 

Fanny: Why wasn’t I told of this? 
I suppose I was too young to know? 

Tony: Fanny, darling— 

Fanny: Keep away from me! Two 
hundred thousand for breach of prom- 
ise. Assault and battery on this direc- 
tor—probably another hundred thou- 
sand. And breaking your contract with 
the picture company—I guess half a 
million will cover it. 

Tony: It’s worth it, I tell you! God, 
that sunshine! 

Fanny: What did you ever promise 
this movie actress that’s worth two 
hundred thousand dollars? 

Tony: Oh, she claims to have some 
letters— 

Fanny: Who is_ she, anyhow? 
Where’d she come from? 

Tony: Zeta Zaydak! She’s a Pole. 

Fanny: Look out for Poles! 

Wolfe does not succeed in getting the 
passport, but Gilbert Marshall, Julia’s 
old beau, a magnate recently returned 
from South America, is happy to be able 
to exercise his influence, and an emer- 
gency passport is secured. 

In the meantime, Gwen is making her- 
self miserable over the fact that Perry 
did not forgive the broken appointment 
to his mother’s tea-party, even though it 
was in the interest of art. Her misery 
causes her to make the heretical state- 
ment that marriage may be more impor- 
tant than a stage career. This is more 
than Fanny can bear; she collapses from 
the shock. Tony, as always, heightens the 
general excitement by appearing to leave 
for Europe without bidding any of them 
szood-bye. 

(Out of the balcony entrance and 
down the steps sweeps a cavalcade. It 
consists of Jo and Mac, laden with all 
the luggage that Tony arrived with on 
the preceding day. Then comes the 
Hallboy, disguised in Tony’s hat and 
coat—the upturned fur collar, the 
pulled down slouch hat. His face is con- 
cealed almost entirely by the coat col- 
lar and the hat. Julie and Gwen follow 
the group on up into the alcove, shout- 
ing their good-byes and last-minute 
instructions. Fanny rises and stands 
about center, her arms out, as though 
expecting Tony to come to her before 
he goes out.) 

JutiE: The end of a perfect day. 
Thank God. Tony, don’t charter a tug 
and come back—that’s all I ask. Now, 
Jo, stay with him no matter what hap- 
pens. How he’s going to do it I don’t 
know. I ought to go down with him. 

Gwen: No, don’t, mother! 

Fanny: Good-bye, Tony! Good-bye, 
my boy! ‘ 

Juuie: Take care of your sinus. Keep 
out of Russia. Why do you have to have 
golf clubs?: Don’t start anything rough 
with anyone downstairs, for Heaven’s 
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sake! Jo, make him behave himself. 
Mac, I’m trusting you, too. They’re sure 
to know him in those clothes. Why do 
you have to go to Europe! Well, any- 
how, good-bye! Good-bye! 

Gwen: Tony, take care of yourself. 
Send us a radio. Be sure! Be sure! I 
think it’s absurd to take all that stuff. 
He could buy it all over there. Good- 
bye! Good-bye! 

Fanny: Tony! Tony! Aren't you go- 
ing to say good-bye! 

Jute: Tony, aren’t you saying good- 
bye to us? He isn’t saying good-bye. 

Gwen: Tony! Wait a minute! Say 
good-bye to us all. Why, he isn’t stop- 
ping! He’s going! He’s gone! 

Fanny: Don’t Jet him go! He’s never 
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“He begs for quarter! Too late! Expect 
no mercy from Anthony, the Elegant.” 


gone like that! Come back and say 
good-bye! He didn’t even talk to me! 
He didn’t look at me! Tony! . . . Tony! 
... Tony! 

Jute: Now, mother! He’s all right! 
You wouldn’t want him to stop! He’ll 
send you a radio. Now don’t! You'll 
only make yourself sick! 

Gwen: Never mind, grandma—it’ll 
be all right. I think it’s a rotten shame. 

(Tony, in hallboy’s uniform, darts 
out onto the balcony. He does not 


pause, but skims the balcony and down 
the stairs.) 

Tony: Hello, folks! Farewell ap- 
pearance! 

JULIE: Oh! ... Oh! ... Oh, for... 

Fanny: Tony! 

Gwen: Oh! 

Tony: How do you like it? Good on 
me? Isn’t it? 

JuLIE: Tony! What are you going to 
do! 

Tony: Going to the boat, of course. 

Fanny: Like that! 

Tony: Sure! They’ll make a dash for 
their taxi—the crowd will swarm after 
them—give ‘em a nice run up Fifth 
Avenue. Then I go down, get into my 
cab, ten minutes I’m on the dock, voila! 

Fanny: Tony, my boy! 

Tony: Good-bye, everybody! (Takes 
Fanny’s head in his two hands. Kisses 
her.) Good-bye, mother! The open sea, 
the salt spray! The arctic wind! ... 
I’m on my way! 

(Perry enters.) 

Perry: What’s the matter? What's 
going on? 

Jutre: Perry! For God's sake take 
her out of this! Take her away before 
it’s too late. Take her where she’]l 
never hear stage again! Take her away! 

Fanny: Julie! Julie! 

Gwen: I’m not going to marry him! 

JULIE: Oh, yes, you are! You’re going 
to do what I didn’t do. They told me I 
had to be a Cavendish. Well, you’re 
not going to be one. You're going to 
marry him now—tonight—tomorrow. 
And I’m going to be there with you, 
and stand up beside you, and cry for 
happiness, and wish it was me! And 
why not? I’m not dead yet. I’ve got 
some of my life left. And I’m going 
to live it to suit me! You've all had 
your turn. Who’s crazy now! I can walk 
out and nobody can stop me. 

Fanny: What nonsense! 

JULIE: You don’t believe it, h’m? I'll 
show you. I’m going to marry Gil Mar- 
shall and go to Egypt and Venice and 
Constantinople—and what do you 
know about that? As far as the stage 
is eoncerned—I’m through with it 
Cavendish! I’m never going to act 
again. I’m never going inside a theatre! 
I'm ne— 

Jo: (Aghast at finding Julie still at 
home when she should be at the the- 
atre.). Miss Julie! It’s eight o’clock! 

JuLie: (Grabs her coat. Rushes in a 
panic toward the outer door.) Oh, my 
God! 


Act Ill 


A year elapses. Gwen not only has 
married her Perry, but they have a small 
son. Julia—between stage performances 
—is still toying with the idea of marry- 
ing Gil and getting away from things 
theatrical to something more substantial. 
Tony is due back from Europe. 


Jute: Good heavens! What’s that! 
What is it! 

(There appears in the hallway two 
hallboys laden with baggage—bags— 
boxes—a sun machine and a monkey in 
a cage—next the tall, sinister figure of 

(Concluded on page 26-E) 
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[POETRY 


CORNER | 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


W. H. DAVIES 


WOOD and a path is outside 
A every town or city in the 
United States. In every wood 
is a fresh-water spring, “a large eye 
with tears running down the face of 
a dark rock—tears that come togeth- 
er again and make a small rivulet.” 
Scattered on the ground are tin cans 
in which men have made coffee. If 
the cans are carefully turned down 
from the dew and rain, the men last 
there were gentlemen beggars; if 
they are upturned, the men were 
“gay cats,” merely occasional beg- 
gars, with no manners. These facts, 
Will Davies, who had been born in 
a tavern at Portsmouth, Wales, 1871, 
found out, when, still in his twen- 
ties, he tramped along the roads of 
this country. 

He buried a shirt on the banks of 
the Mississippi, boots in the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, a coat under rocks 
on Long Island Sound, expecting, as 
tramps do, to pass along that way 
again, and dig them up, when he was 
in need. However his travels as a 
beggar, which might have equalled 
that of “great beggars” he knew like 
Detroit Fatty, Saginaw Slim and 
Harlem Baldy, were ended when he 
tried to hop a freight, fell, and lost 
his right foot under a wheel. 

Back to England, where he had al- 
ready peddled laces and pins, and 
begged on the streets, he went to 
sleep, often, in penny-lodging 
houses, where he was stared at by 
English boys who heard him talk 
of America, and thought that wild, 
feathered Indians lurked around 
those trees where only peacefully 
scattered tin cans lay. 

Long journeys along the dusty 
roads were almost impossible now, 
so Davies began to take more adven- 
tures in the public library, by read- 
ing free books. He put down lines of 
his own about “Twigs thin and bare 
like sparrows’ legs,” and “‘A bee goes 
mumbling homeward,” and “Good 
morning, Life—and all Things glad 
and beautiful.” 

After a while, he persuaded a 
printer to make a book for him, The 
Soul’s Destroyer, 1905, and he sent 
copies to people asking them if they 
needed the book; if so, to please send 
the author a half-a-crown; if not, to 
please return the book. One morn- 
ing he woke in a common lodging 
house to find himself “the new and 
latest poet and the talk of London.” 
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Praising his poetry, George Ber- 
nard Shaw asked him to tea. When, 
over many coffee cups, and through 
much after-dinner smoke, Davies be- 
gan to be praised to his face by num- 
bers of other great English literary 
men, he could only puff on his pipe 
harder, and murmur pleasure. He 
could hardly ever return the compli- 
ments, for usually he had not read a 
single line of the other men’s work. 
He could not afford to buy modern 
books, and he would not write re- 
views to get them free. 

Famous for several books of poems 
and his Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp, its preface written by Shaw, 
Davies, who now had a “poet’s pen- 
sion” from the English government, 
often read his poems before crowds 
to help raise money for charity. Once 
as he passed along an evening street, 
the star Venus shone with unusual 
brightness, and some people whis- 
pered in fear, “What light is that!” 
Again, as he walked in Hyde Park, a 
woman pointed in terror as if at a 
deadly airship toward the thin cloud- 
peeping moon. Frequently enter- 
tained by lords and ladies at parties, 
Davies would sometimes sit on one 
chair all evening so as not to attract 
attention by moving, and sometimes 
he would escape out the door when 
no one was looking. 

Tired of London, longing for the 
countryside, when he married at the 
end of the war, he went to a small 
town in Sussex, about thirty miles 
from London, where he busily plant- 
ed his garden so that summer would 
bring hundreds of bees and butter- 
flies, and “the great dragonfly with 
his crowned head, and his breast cov- 
ered with shining honours,” as well 
as birds, and the thousands of leaves 
on trees. He says, “There appears to 
be no end to my liking for Na- 
ture.” 

This any reader could guess from 
his poems which almost always talk 
with joy and imagination about rural 
life. Although he uses rather often 
old-fashioned literary devices, for in- 
stance inversions like “women fair” 
and contractions like “ ’twas,” his 
voice is really rich with the spon- 
taneous expression of speech, the 
beauty of actual talking intonation 
which almost no young poet today 
thinks to use. When he writes of cit- 
ies, he often expresses tenderness 
and distress over the human misery 
on every side. 


In May 


Yes, I will spend the livelong day 

With Nature in this month of May; 

And sit beneath the trees, and share 

My bread with birds whose homes are 
there; 

While cows lie down to eat, and sheep 

Stand to their necks in grass so deep; 

While birds do sing with all their 
might, 

As though they felt the earth in flight. 

This is the hour I dreamed of, when 

I sat surrounded by poor men; 

And thought of how the Arab sat 

Alone at evening, gazing at 

The stars that bubbled in clear skies; 


And of young dreamers, when their 
eyes 

Enjoyed methought a precious boon 

In the adventures of the moon 

Whose light, behind the clouds’ dark 
bars, 

Searched for her stolen flocks of stars. 

When I, hemmed in by wrecks of men, 

Thought of some lonely cottage then, 

Full of sweet books; and miles of sea, 

With passing ships, in front of me; 

And having, on the other hand, 

A flowery, green, bird-singing land. 


The Sleepers 


As I walked down the waterside 
This silent morning, wet and dark; 
Before the cocks in farmyards crowed, 
Before the dogs began to bark; 
Before the hour of five was struck 
By old Westminster’s mighty clock: 


As I walked down the waterside 
This morning, in the cold damp air, 
I saw a hundred women and men 
Huddled in rags and sleeping there; 
These people have no work, thought I, 
And long before their time they die. 


That moment, on the waterside, 
A lighted car came at a bound; 


(Concluded on page 28-E) 
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VERY word in our language 
k began as an invention and 
kept its new-coined lustre for 
a time. Every compound word was 
once a fresh combination of older 
words, although today we are hard- 
ly aware of the ingredients. So, too, 
vast numbers of phrases, now worn 
threadbare by continuous use, had at 
first a vital meaning. Such word 
groups as “the breath of spring,” “the 
icy blast,” “a forlorn hope,” or 
“doomed to failure” were devised by 
some one and no doubt delighted the 
reading public that came upon them 
when they were young and new. 
But long and hard usage has dulled 
the edge of many a once effective 
phrase. The pleasure of surprise has 
gone from sayings such as “momen- 
tous occasion,” “colorful sunset.” We 
call such wellworn word groupings 
“stereotyped phrases” or clichés 
(pronounce it klee-shay). These 
terms are taken from the printer’s 
vocabulary, the implication being 
that such hackneyed words have be- 


STARRY 
EYES 


FINELY 


SHELL-LIKE 
EARS 


SWAN-LIKE 
THROAT s™. 


Do you know anyone who looks like this? 
No! Only the feeble cliche writers do. 


come “set” in a permanent mold like 
the printer’s stereotype or cliché. It 
is interesting to consider for a mo- 
ment this use of the word cliché. If 
your dictionary dates before 1933, 
the definition will probably be “an 
electrotype or stereotype plate.” But 
in the 1933 supplement to the New 
£nglish Dictionary we are bidden to 
add to the old definition the follow- 
ing: “a stereotyped expression, a 
commonplace phrase.” And Andrew 
Lang is quoted as having written 
somewhere in 1892, “They have the 
hatred of clichés and commonplace, 
of the outworn phrase.” Could Lang 
have been the first to use cliché in 
this way? And why did it take his 
word so long to get into the diction- 
ary? 

These dull phrases, once called 
“cut and dried,” trite or common- 
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place, and now often called clichés, 
abound in everyday writing. In one 
small leaflet, the bulletin of an im- 
portant welfare organization, that 
came in the morning’s mail, there oc- 
curred the following: “bright spot”’; 
“distinguished service”; “hearty en- 
dorsement”; “highly detrimental”; 
“views with alarm”—all certainly 


The Cliché 


How to Detect and Get Rid 
of the Worn-Out Phrases 


By Agnes N. Bass 


outworn and yet useful. Would these 
pairs of words, I found myself won- 
dering, in time to come, always be 
found together? Will we eventually 
never say endorsement without mak- 
ing it hearty or appreciation without 
making it keen? It may be that this 
will happen. There are many ready- 
made phrases and idioms, clichés of 
the past, such as “in the course of 
time” and “inalienable rights,” which 
have become absolutely indispensa- 
ble to our conversation. 

Nevertheless it seemed to me that 
the clichés in that leaflet made ter- 
ribly dull reading. The personality of 
both writer and subject were smoth- 
ered in a grey cloud of commonplace 
phraseology. The writer had wanted 
to tell his reader about the vigorous 
work of his organization and he used 
set phrase as his medium of com- 
munication! It is not surprising that 
he failed of his purpose. Vivid and 
vigorous things need to be said in 
vivid and vigorous language. We 
need to cultivate an undulled way of 
writing. By this I do not mean that 
we should rack our brains for new 
and unusual adjectives. No, the thing 
to do is to turn our backs upon the 
cliché, at best the set form of an- 
other man’s vision, and start to look 
at matters for ourselves. 

In a collection of high school 
themes I looked over, all written 
about “My Daily Trip to School,” two 
compositions illustrated the differ- 
ence between writing that leaned on 
the cliché and writing that stood up 
by itself. One student says: “The 
stroll holds different pleasures and 
tribulations varying with the season 
of the year.” She speaks of “the ver- 
nal beauty that greets our eye as we 
pass through the park,” that “wend- 
ing our way farther on, our knowl- 
edge of spring is confirmed”; she 
mentions the “individuals who pat- 
ronize the subway.” The other stu- 





dent says, “But best of all is Stuy- 
vesant Park. Quaint, charming, it has 
an air of an old lady smiling on the 
children playing there.” Which of 
these students do you think has real- 
ly experienced the daily trip to 
school? Which one has seen it only 
through the dim glass of clichés? 
Perhaps the student who employed 
so many clichés honestly believes 
that writing is a matter of using ele- 
gant phrases. Anyone who reads too 
many poor magazines might well 
think so. Poor fiction is full of clichés. 
But let such a student try for a while 
to write from the other point of view: 
to make the effort first to see his ob- 
ject for himself and then to commu- 
nicate what he sees in his own words. 
His writing will become amazingly 
more exciting to him. He could start 
with an account of something quite 
personal, something about which he 
feels very strongly, such as “One 
Thing I Could Not Do Without.” Let 
him try to make the reader realize 
poignantly what this thing is and 








Commonplace phrases can smother your 
personality and writing like a cloud. 


what it means to him. Writing can 
never be “self-expression” as long 
as it is burdened with ready-made 
phrases. It is not easy to overcome 
the cliché habit. Old worn phrases, 
seen in books, heard in conversation 
and in the movies, crowd themselves 
onto the page and must be deleted. 
The way to write freshly and vividly 
is to keep one’s thoughts and feelings 
closely on the subject until the mo- 
ment comes when the appropriate 
words rise of their own accord to the 
surface of the mind. 

Perhaps the most famous passages 
ever written about the “appropriate 
word” are found in Walter Pater’s es- 
say on Style. “—he believed in some 
mysterious harmony of expression, 
and when a true word seemed to lack 
euphony still went on seeking an- 

(Concluded on next page) 
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The Royal Family 


(Concluded from page 23-E) 


Gunga. He is an East Indian, wearing 
his native costume, with turban. On his 
shoulder is a brilliant - hued bird as 
large as a parrot. He.stands silent after 
his entrance. Tony enters. Ahead of 
him, straining at the leash, are two 
huge police dogs. Tony wears a dash- 
ing top coat of camel’s hair, and a light 
felt hat with a brush or feather in it.On 
his entrance he is admonishing the 
dogs.) 

Tony: Here, here! Where’re you go- 
ing? Not so fast! 

JuLiE: Tony! Tony! 

Wo re: Tony! Is it youl 

Gwen: Why, Tony! 

Tony: Hello, Sis! How’ve you been? 
..- Hi, Gwen... Oscar... Say, Jo, got 
any beefsteak? (Indicates dogs.) 

Ju.ie: Tony, where have you come 
from? Why didn’t you let us know? 

Tony: Hush, my pretties! Tell you 
all about it in a minute. Gunga! 

Gunca: Waguha! 

Tony: Mem singha salah ronhamar. 
Pondero mulah giva. Salah Singha 
Ronhamar. Gahlef! Della, show him 
where to go, will you? 

Fanny: Is he going to stay here? 

Tony: Gunga? He saved my life over 
in India. Another minute and the 
tiger’d have had me. 

Jute: Tony, what do you mean by 
bursting in on us this way! Why didn’t 
you let us know? 

Tony: I was afraid to let you know. 
That’s why I came by way of Canada. 

JuLIE: Why? 

Tony: Because Albania and Schles- 
ingen were going to declare war on 
each other. I knew if I got out she’d 
marry him and everything would be 
all right. 

JuLIE: Who’d marry whom! 

Tony: It’s been in the papers! Na- 
talia broke off her engagement with 
Rupert of Schlesingen. Then the Al- 
banians... 

Fanny: Who’s Natalia? 

Tony: Natalia’s the Princess of Al- 
bania. She’s a nice kid, but God! I didn’t 
mean anything serious. That’s the trou- 
ble with those princesses. Sheltered 
lives. Dance with ’em a couple of times 
and they want to elope with you. Of 
course, when she broke off with Rupert, 
and the Prime Minister sent for me— 

Juiia: Oh! I’m beginning to under- 
stand. You’ve started a European war. 

Tony: Oh, I don’t think they’ll fight. 
She’ll get over it... Anyhow, that isn’t 
why I came home. Oscar, listen! I was 
cruising around the Bayerstrasse in 
Koenigsberg one night, and I happened 
to pass a little theatre. Stuck away ina 
courtyard. There was a poster of this 
thing outside. I started to read it—I 
don’t know, I got a hunch about it, and 
went in. Well, say! It’s the damndest 
play I ever saw in my life, and I bought 
it. You’re to wire ’em three thousand 
dollars tomorrow. American money. 

Wotre: You bought it? 

Fanny: What for? 
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Tony: What for? I’m going to act in 
it, of course. 

JuLre: Tony, you don’t mean pic- 
tures? You’re going back on the stage? 

Tony: Do I? Wait till you see this 
play, Oscar. Reinhardt’s going to do it 
in Berlin, and Pitoeff’s got the French 
rights. 

(Miss Peake, the nurse, enters from 
outer door with the baby in her arms.) 

Jutre: It’s the baby! Look! It’s the 
baby! Tony, look! 

Fanny: Give him to me. Give him to 
me. (He is passed over to her.) Well! 
There you are! 

Tony: I think he’s terrible. 

Fanny (Standing the baby in one 
arm. Indicates the portrait of Aubrey 
Cavendish on the wall): Do you know 
who that is, young man? You were 
named for him. Aubrey Cavendish 
Stewart, and see that you live up to 
_ er 

Wotre (Stooping to survey the 
baby): Say, that young fellow is a Cav- 
endish, all right! He can’t deny that! 
Listen, show folks! I got a great new 
play I’m going to produce—and in it 
they talk all the time about a baby. 
Why shouldn’t we have a scene where 
the baby is carried on, and— 

Gwen: You're crazy, Wolfey! Perry 
wouldn’t hear of it. 

JuLre: Gwen, he'll have to start 
some time. 

Fanny: Certainly will! He’s a Cav- 
endish, and he’s going to carry on! We 
always have, and we always will. 
“When one drops out there’s always 
another one to take his place.” 








The Cliché 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


other, with invincible patience, cer- 
tain that he had not yet got hold of 
the unique werd ... A thousand pre- 
occupations would beset him at the 
same moment, always with this des- 
perate certitude fixed in his spirit: 
among all the expressions in the 
world, all forms and turns of expres- 
sion, there is but one—one form, one 
mode—to express what I want to 
say.” And further, “The first condi- 
tion of this must be, of course, to 
know yourself, to have ascertained 
your own sense exactly.” 

In your reading for the next few 
weeks, try to list some word groups 
or sentences in which the writer 
shows himself as an inventor rather 
than an imitator. Here for example 
are a few from Andre Malraux’s 
Man’s Hope: “hard, fraternal exalta- 
tion”; “his flabby, furrowed neck”; 
“the searchlight went stabbing 
through the sky like a blind man 
feeling his way with a rapier.” How 
did the writer come upon these ab- 
solutely original phrases? Well, one 
answer is, that he observed and felt 
for himself and out of that observa- 
tion and feeling his own words arose. 


Literary Leads 


GUGGENHEIMS 

Each spring the Guggenheim Foun- 
dation announces awards of fellow- 
ships made to writers, artists, scien- 
tists, economists, etc., for research and 
opportunity for creative work. Among 
the ten writers to receive the award 
this year are John Joseph Matthews, 
an Osage Indian writer and rancher, 
author of Wah Kon-Tah; Richard 
Wright, Negro author of Uncle Tom’s 
Children, which won the $500 prize as 
the best manuscript submitted by any 
one connected with the Federal Writ- 
ers’ Project last year; John Dos Passos, 
author of Manhattan Transfer, Forty- 
second Parallel, etc.; Robert Penn 
Warren, managing editor of The 
Southern Review and author of the 
recent novel Night Rider; and Ken- 
neth Fearing, poet. 


CONSTANCE SKINNER 


Constance Lindsay Skinner, his- 
torian, novelist, critic, poet, and essay- 
ist, whose short story about George 
Washington, “Out of Defeat” appeared 
in Scholastic in February, 1938, died 
recently in New York City. Miss Skin- 
ner was born about sixty years ago at 
a remote post in northern British Co- 
lumbia and passed her childhood in the 
Canadian wilderness. After a news- 
paper career she became interested in 
the early history of our country, con- 
tributed two important books to the 
Yale University Press’ “Chronicles of 
America” series. For the past three 
years she has been editing the “Rivers 
of America” series for Farrar and 
Rinehart, excerpts from which we 
have reprinted as the books themselves 
appeared. To date these have been 
Coffin’s Kennebec; Havighurst’s Upper 
Mississippi, Matschat’s Suwanee River. 
A chapter from Struthers Burt’s Pow- 
der River will appear in Scholastic 
soon. 


AMERICAN ENGLISH 


Among the new books that have 
come to our desk recently are the first 
two of a series of four called American 
English, published by Lippincott. The 
American English volumes have been 
written by four teachers, well-known 
for their work in the field. They are 
Mabel Goddard, Louise Shafer Camp, 
and Eva Hanks Lycan, all of Arsenal 
Technical Schools in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, working in consultation with 
Helen Louise Cohen Stockwell of 
Washington Irving High School in 
New York City. 

The books are written around the 
idea that work in the English class- 
room should be based on the real in- 
terests of students in the world around 
them, expressed in the living Ameri- 
can language of our day. This sounds 
like a good idea to us. The authors 
themselves have tried out their the- 
ories on their own classes with great 
success. 
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me that they have made new 

friends through the Round 
Table. Other students who have liked 
their writing have written to tell 
them so, and a correspondence has 
begun. Since you cannot have too 
many congenial friends, I pass the 
idea on to all of you. 

Perhaps it will fan the flame to 
devote this and succeeding pages to 
some more or less serious discussions 
of school life and student occupations 
and hobbies, which I have been re- 
ceiving. You may find in some con- 
tribution interests very much like 
your own. 


s EVERAL contributors have told 


Out of the Depths 


This is a tale of conquest and 
achievement, of overcoming odds to 
reach a goal and leaving obscurity far 
behind to ascend to sparkling success 
and fame. Ten score and eight weeks 
ago, I started my career, in a damp 
basement room far below the noisy life 
of the city. It was then I set my chin, 
my clear grey eyes upon the indistinct 
aim which wavered flimsily before 
them and taunted me. Here between 
these whitewashed walls in firmly 
scribbled numbers was the score 
B.S. 5; E.W. 2. As you can see, I was 
somewhat behind; but what did these 
meaningless figures represent, what 
did they signify, that made my shoul- 
ders arch downward, that bore my 
head in the same direction? Defeat. 
I, but a novice, had been decisively 
whipped by the champ in the sport of 
queens, ping-pong. As the perspiration 
poured from my forehead, the de- 
termination poured into my soul that 
someday, somehow, those mocking, 
telltale figures would be wiped out by 
smashing victory after smashing vic- 
tory. 

I immediately entered upon a rigor- 
ous training schedule that would have 
discouraged any man not impelled by 
pride and honor to redeem himself. 
Many a white, light ball was worn thin 
by constant battering. Weeks passed, 
months passed, years passed, during 
which a marked improvement could be 
seen in my play. Lesser opponent and 
greater opponent fell before me. I was 
relentless, mechanical, determined. 
Most ping-pong enthusiasts would 
have been satisfied to become as nearly 
perfect as I,- but not I. Oh, no! I had 
not forgotten. 

Then one day, in all appearances just 
like any other day, I, feigning indif- 
ference, suggested to the champ, B.S., 
that we indulge. He foolishly accepted. 
My years of practice told upon the 
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score, which stood (do not think I am 
boasting) E.W. 10; BS. 5. 

I am now considering becoming 
world champion. 

Eugene Wiley, 16 

Evanston Township (Ill.) High School 

Miss Mary L. Taft, Teacher 


The Slavery of Dishwashing 


Doing dishes seems like a pleasant 
task in retrospect. Extracting warm 
slippery dishes from swishing suds and 
soapy water is a homey occupation. 
It has all the cozy charm of blue- 
checked gingham and pink geraniums 
on a window sill in the sun. Neverthe- 
less, when necessity compels this 
operation three times a day, it ceases 
to be a homey pleasure and becomes 
drudgery instead. 

Difficulty in beginning, a stumbling 
block in the execution of any duty, 
is emphasized in dishwashing. A mis- 
cellaneous array of sticky eating uten- 
sils invariably possesses the power to 
cast a lethargic spell over any young 
mind. Stacks of dirty dishes amidst the 
lovely order of the kitchen, jar the 
senses like an off-key rendition of some 
well-loved song. 

The dishes rest in little pools of 
water on the drain board after the 
surplus leavings have been rinsed off. 
There they stand, in crazy formation, 
awaiting the unhappy wretch respon- 
sible for their cleansing. No stage in the 
process of dish-doing improves, but 
things can certainly grow worse. The 
silverware and glasses wend their way 
from the dishpan to the drying rack. 
Some silver will return, of course, 
when the inevitable bit of egg is dis- 
covered tenaciously clinging to a fork 
prong. The hot water becomes cold 
and greasy. Scrapings and grease soon 
dull the whife enamel luster of the 
sink, and splashed water makes the 
floor dirty. 

Sad to say, one’s skill at housework 
is often determined by dishwashing 
proficiency. A friend of mine once 
stayed for Sunday night supper with 
my family. Neo doubt cheered by 
Mother’s excellent culinary efforts and 
my witty repartee, he volunteered to 
wipe the dishes if I would wash them. 
This appeared to be an excellent op- 
portunity to demonstrate my domestic 
aptitude. 

The dishes were grimly stacked, 
dirty and greasy, such an unattractive 
prospect that I stopped short in my 
tracks. But the presence of my volun- 
tary helper spurred me on. 

The water was so hot that my finger- 
tips scorched when I plunged them 
through the sudsy foam on top. This 
led me to cool it liberally with cold 
water. Eventually I had a soupy, luke- 


CHOLASTIC invites all high school 

students to submit their personal 
writing, the best of which will be pub- 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems will 
be given here. Students may also receive 
criticism on request by sending a stamped 
return envelope. Contributions may be 
im any literary form, but preference is 
given to essays and sketches not exceed- 
ing 500 words and verse totaling not 
more than 50 lines. Material submitted 
for this page will also be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards. Address: 
Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 East 
43rd Street, New York City. 








warm liquid. Chatting glibly, I sent 
the silverware and the glasses flying 
into the drying rack. Making a mo- 
ment’s work of rinsing, I neglected to 
consider the tragic effect of very hot 
water on glassware. The effect was 
impressive, and to such an extent that 
several shattered glasses were dis- 
patched to the garbage can. 

This little incident upset me so much 
that I dropped a gravy-daubed dinner 
plate into the dishpan, splashing the 
water full in my face. After wiping 
the drops of dishwater from my burn- 
ing countenance, I resumed the un- 
pleasant task. And so it continued. My 
helper, weary of passing dirty dishes 
back to me, completed their cleansing 
on the dishtowel. Mother put out a 
large linen wash the next day. 

The situation is intolerable. It should 
be abolished. An emancipator arose for 
the toiling slaves in the cotton fields 
of the Old South, but what champion 
voices the grievances of this era’s serf, 
the youthful dishwashers? 

Norma Watson, 16 
Modesto (Cal.) High Schoo! 
Mrs. Lucetta K. Ratcliff, Teacher 


Siamese Fighters 

The raising of tropical fish is one of 
my hobbies. They have been given the 
name “toy fish,” so that they will not 
be confused with the large tropical 
fish that men fish for as a sport. At first 
this may seem an expensive hobby, but, 
as you become more interested and 
understanding, it will be less expensive 
and will bring in good profits. 

The common name for a certain kind 
of toy or tropical fish from Siam is the 
Siamese fighting fish. He got this name, 
not because he looks like Man Moun- 
tain Dean or Joe Louis, but because he 
is indeed a true fighter. If two strong 
males of this species are left in a tank 
by themselves, one will often tear the 
other apart or so injure it that it will 
be crippled for life. 

When you first gaze upon the won- 
derful coloration of this three to four 
inch creature, you do not think it to 
be of the fighting kind. Its movements 
in the aquarium are very graceful, and 
I think no toy fish can equal it in color- 
ing. There are four kinds which I have 
raised and bred. They are the red, blue, 
green, and white, or combodia. All of 
these are iridescently colored to their 
respective names and have also streaks 

(Concluded on next page) 
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OLD and NEW 


By May Lamberton Becker 


HAVE been asked for novels to ac- 

company a high school course in 
economics, by an instructor who 
“wants books which give a picture of 
industry or deal with economic prob- 
lems.” The novels of Josephine Law- 
rence at once come to mind, Her Years 
Are So Long (Stokes), began a series 
of studies of American economic prob- 
lems of that sort that press upon every- 
day men and women. It showed the 
tragic, pathetic situation of the aged 
who have outlived their incomes. If I 
Have Four Apples (Stokes), is the rec- 
ord, careful as a case-book, of a family 
who believed that they could make two 
and two add up to eight if they put 
their minds to it. This is a kind of wish- 
ful thinking that wrecks domestic fi- 
nance, and the struggles of the Hoe 
family are those of many another fam- 
ily that cannot face facts, but the sym- 
pathy with which their debt-harassed 
lives are treated lifts the book from 
statistical research to an absorbing 
plane of human interest. In The Sound 
of Running Feet (Stokes), there is the 


same sympathy, even sharper now, as 
young workers, older workers, and the 
troubled employers in a small real- 
estate business struggle against dimin- 
ishing returns and shrinking oppor- 
tunities. 

Two stories for young people have 
bearing on economic problems. A Bend 
in the Road, by Margaret Raymond 
(Longmans), uses an adult technique 
to present the life of girls in a greeting- 
card factory. It describes the first years 
of the depression from the viewpoint 
of factory girls earning $12 or less a 
week. Miss Raymond had previously 
written Linnet on the Threshold 
(Longmans), about a younger girl who 
tried her hand at various blind-alley 
jobs until she found it wiser to go back 
to school and fit herself for something 
better. T-Model Tommy, by Stephen 
Meader (Harcourt), describes a boy’s 
personal solution for making a living 
with a decrepit truck. The boy displays 
a talent for industry and a knack for 
organization. 

You will find in Phyllis Bentley’s 
Inheritance and A Modern Tragedy 
(Macmillan), what amounts to a his- 
tory of the development of the woolen 
industry in England, the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery, and the re- 
sulting labor conflicts. The book is as 
applicable to earlier American condi- 
tions as to those of the Yorkshire mill 
country which Miss Bentley describes. 


Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 24-E) 


I looked inside, and saw a score 
Of pale and weary men that 
frowned; 
Each man sat in a huddled heap, 
Carried to work while fast asleep. 


Ten cars rushed down the waterside 
Like lighted coffins in the dark; 
With twenty dead men in each car, 
That must be brought alive by work: 
These people work too hard, thought I 
And long before their time they die, 


The Example 
Here’s an example from 
A Butterfly; 
That on a rough, hard rock 
Happy can lie; 
Friendless and all alone 
On this unsweetened stone, 


Now let my bed be hard; 
No care take I; 
I'll make my joy like this 
Small Butterfly; 
Whose happy heart has power 
To make a stone a flower. 


The poems above are reprinted from 
Collected Poems of W. H. Davies, by 
permission of Oxford University Press, 
publishers. 














WHAT’S YOUR VOCABULARY SCORE? 


Pick the Winner! 


By Gretta Baker 
Here is a game to see how many 
words you know. For each question un- 
derline a, b, or c, then compare your 
answers with the key on page 35. 


1. A horoscope is (a) an instrument 
for telling time, (b) the aspect of the 
heavens at any instant, with special 
reference to the position of the planets, 
(c) a surveyor’s tool. 


2. You would look for a perisphere 
(a) on a submarine, (b) on a map of 
the world, (c) at the New York World’s 
Fair. 


3. Acrimony is (a) sharpness of 
speech or temper (b) an allowance 
paid to a woman after a divorce (c) 
a tax on goods admitted to this coun- 
try. 

4. If you met a prestidigitator you'd 
expect him to (a) tune the piano (b) 
entertain you with sleight of hand (c) 
defend you at court. 


5. If you were given an honorarium, 
you would (a) wear it around your 
neck (b) spend it (c) put goldfish in it. 

6. Extradition is (a) the surrender 
by a government of an accused per- 
son to another government (b) a spe- 
cial edition of a newspaper (c) exile 
of a spy to another. country. 

7. Marquisette is (a) the son of a 
marquis (b) an ornamental awning 
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over a door (c) a fabric woven of mer- 
cerized thread. 


8. If you had a soufflé, would you (a) 
ride in it (b) eat it (c) plant it in your 
garden? 


9. Palindrome is (a) a word or words 
that read the same forward or back- 
ward (b) an arena for outdoor sports 
(c) a rare silver-white metal. 


10. A symposium is (a) a kind of 
flower (b) a collection of comments or 
articles on the same subject by differ- 
ent writers (c) a musical composition. 


11. Argot is (a) a gaseous compo- 
nent of the atmosphere (b) the name 
of an ancient ship (c) the peculiar 
phraseology or slang of a special group. 


12. You would expect to find an 
apothecary (a) in a zoo (b) at an an- 
tique dealer’s (c) in a drugstore. 


13. Decalcomania is (a) a mental 
disorder characterized by fear of per- 
secution (b) a process of transferring 
prints from paper to glass, porcelain, 
etc. (c) a system of calculation by the 
use of decimals. 


14. A proton is (a) a microscopic 
animal found in water (b) an elec- 
trically charged particle that is a com- 
ponent of the atom (c) a fabulous giant. 


15. If you were given a pair of jodh- 
purs you would (a) wear them (b) 
put them in a cage (c) use them in your 
fireplace. 


Round Table 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


of green, blue, and purple running 
throughout all their fins. 

The white one is an odd fellow, be- 
cause he possesses nearly all of the 
elementary colors. His body is white, 
with greenish and reddish hues run- 
ning through it, while the fins are pre- 
dominantly red, with streaks of green, 
blue, yellow, violet, and orange. His 
black eyes and red gills add to his 
oddity. The body may reach only one 
to one and a half inches, but when his 
tail is included, his length will have 
stretched to at least four inches. His 
colors show up best when he is angered, 
either by fighting with another male, 
or by being in a tank with a female. 
Even people have a brighter color 
when embarrassed. A male will seldom 
kill a female. Only the males fight to 
the death, while the females swim 
around, waiting for the outcome. 

I can show my friends the beauty 
of this fish without having it fight with 
another. I do this by holding a mirror 
against the tank. When the fighter sees 
his reflection, he immediately becomes 
angered, dashing around in a mood 
to chew up his rival. Then his colors 
(red, green, blue, violet, etc.) flush all 
through his body and fins in waves, 
as when the winds blow across the 
wheat fields. 

Leland Chow, 18 

Franklin High School 

Seattle, Washington 

Miss. Lydia Lindberg, Teacher 
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BOY dates GIRL 
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25. Good Night!!! 
By GAY HEAD 


EVER in all her life—sixteen 
N long years—had Jerry been 

so exasperated. As far as she 
was concerned, the whole Tyler tribe 
could go jump in the lake. That deep, 
dark, muddy one right outside the 
Buccaneer cabin! On second thought, 
she might exclude poor Mrs. Tyler 
from the general ducking. After all, 
it wasn’t Mrs. Tyler’s fault. Or was 
it? Why hadn’t she left that brat Bit- 
sy at home, tied to a bedpost? Why 
hadn’t she taught her favorite son, 
Bob, the fine art of looking after his 
dates instead of—oh well, you 
couldn't actually blame Mrs. Tyler 
because, for one thing, you felt sorry 
for anyone who had to live with such 
children. No, Jerry supposed it was 
just life, or fate—or something. 

Having Bitsy as a chaperone was 
definitely “something awful.’ Here 
they were, she and Bob, wasting a 
perfectly good moonrise answering 
the absurd questions of a five-year- 
old tyrant. ““We-el, now what would 
you say made a light-ning bug 
light?” Then, ‘Hones’, Bwobbie, if 
you touch a bull-fwog, would you get 
warts on your hands?” And THEN, 
“Arwent lakes good for ennything 
except fishing?” 

Jerry started to give the little 
goose a good-sized wallop for that last 
one, but a gnat happened along about 
that time and took care of the situa- 
tion nicely. From the way Bitsy 
screamed, you would have thought 
she’d been stabbed. At any rate, she 
started screaming for her “Mummy,” 
and to “Mummy” she was presented 
by Jerry and Bob—pronto. 

After that, Jerry was all for Bob’s 
suggestion that they go rowing, even 
if there was quite a b-rr-reeze! Jerry 
would have set sail for the North 
Pole just to get out of sight and sound 
of Bitsy. But they had hardly reached 
the boathouse when up popped The 
Redhead (Flo, to her pals) and a boy 
called Wheezy—of all things! Wheezy 
addressed everyone as “My frand’’— 
even The Redhead, which was so in- 
congruous it was funny. But not 
funny enough to make up for the fact 
that Wheezy and his “frand” decided 
to go along for the ride. In a boat the 
size of the Buccaneer’s, four was a 
mob! 

The Redhead immediately maneu- 
vered herself next to Bob, and they 
talked in low tones, while Jerry was 
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forced to listen to Wheezy’s chatter. 
Wheezy, Jerry found out too late, 
was of the old school which served 
Shakespeare gumbo style. His first 
line of attack was, “What sayest thou, 
me proud beauty? Wouldst that we 
shouldst be a-pitching of the woo- 
woo?” And, as if that wasn’t too 
much, he had a “‘cute”’ habit of end- 
ing each sentence with a poke in the 
ribs. At the first poke, Jerry almost 
upset the boat 

“Watch out, there,” yelled Bob, as 
if she had deliberately set out to ship- 
wreck them all 

“Sorry,” muttered Jerry, adding 
what was intended to be a laugh, but 
what turned out to be a cross be- 
tween a smirk and a sob. No, there 
was no use trying to laugh this off. 
Such a situation as this called for 
subterfuge. Cunning. A coup d’etat. 
Martial law. Anything to get Bob 
away from The Redhead. 

“Let’s all sing something,” Jerry 
suggested, loudly and hopefully. She 
knew she was just stalling for time 
to think, but at least a quartet would 
put a stop to that duet between Bob 
and The Redhead. And it might sub- 
due Wheezy. It 
might. 

“Not me. I’m the 
strong, silent 
type,” replied Bob. 

Wouldn’t he just? 
“But, if you’re 
looking for the real 
thing, here she is. 
Flo, give us a Dor- 


Her hair stringy. 
mascura stream- 
ing down her 
cheeks — Flo was 


othy Lamour of ‘Penny Serenade.’ ’ 

Oh, how wrong. How horribly, dis- 
astrously wrong! Here she'd played 
right intu the enemy’s hands with- 
out knowing it. The Redhead didn’t 
look to be the sort who would sing. 
But she did. In a low, throaty, en- 
chantingly husky voice. One song 
right after another. All the way 
around the lake. 


Jerry was too miserable to speak, 
but Bob made up for her silence. 
Every time The Redhead paused for 
breath, Bob would say, “Flo, you’re 
wonderful,” or “Really, Flo, with 
your voice and looks, you could turn 
Hollywood upside down.” So he liked 
her looks, too, mascara and all. 
Humph! 

By the time they got back to the 
boathouse, Jerry could have commit- 
ted murder cheerfully. But anything 
so drastic proved unnecessary—after 
The Accident! No one knew exactly 
how it happened. Al] Jerry remem- 
bered was seeing Bob standing on the 
dock and holding out his hand to Flo, 
instead of to her. Jerry was so in- 
furiated that she turned the other 
way, and, the next thing she knew, 
Flo had stepped smack into the lake. 
Evidently, it was just a case of “slips” 
somewhere. But Flo came up blub- 
bering and bellowing at Bob, “You 
idiot, you let me fall!” 

Of course, it wasn’t intentional, but 
Bob knew there was no use to argue 
then. He said, “I’m sorry, Flo,” as he 

and Wheezy pulled her out 
of the water. Then, either 
Flo’s continued bellowing 
got under his skin or else a 
good look at her was too 
much for him. Flo — gor- 
geous, glamorous Flo! Her 
hair stringy, mascara 
streaming down her cheeks, 
and scum hanging off her 
chin. Bob laughed. 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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Results of Scholastic Student Opinion Poll—3 





THE QUESTIONS 


. (a) How many times did you go to the 
movies during the past week? 


(b) What admission price did you 
pay each time? 


THE ANSWERS 


GIRLS 


Not at all 
Once or twice... 
More than twice 


Less than 20c... 


Total 
otes 


602 
1,400 
178 


286 
1,334 


More than 40c.. 16 


Per- 


centages |- 


64.2 
8.2 

17.5 

81.5 
1 


BOYS Total 
Votes 


Not at all 496 
Once or twice.. 1,191 
More than twice 208 


Less than 20c... 256 
20c to 40c 
More than 40c.. 


Per. 
centages 


43 





. How many hours each day do you lis- 
ten to the radio? 


467 
493 
979 


An hour or less. . 
a 
More than 2 hrs. 


24.1 
25.4 
50.5 


672 
460 
618 


An hour or less 
ey 2 ree 
More than 2 hrs. 





. Did you have a “date” during the past 
seven evenings? 


How many? 


57.4 
42.6 
28.6 
32.1 
39.3 





. Did you go to a party or dance during 
the past week? 


How many times? 





47.3 
52.7 
70.8 
29.2 





. (a) During the past month have you 
read a book that was not part of 
your school work? 


(b) How many? 


61.9 








. Do you have a “hobby” that you work 
at regularly? 





. How many hours, outside of school, 
during the past week did you take part 
in any kind of sports or athletics? 


More than 6 hrs. 
As a Spectator 


Over 4 hrs. .... 


As a Player 
None 
lto6hrs....... 
More than 6 hrs. 


As a Spectator 
lto4hrs....... 
Over 4 hrs. .... 





. In what school activities do you take 
part? 


School Paper... 
I ak eGo 
Glee Club ..... 
Dramatics 
School Clubs 


School Paper... 
Band 

Glee Club 
Dramatics 
School Clubs 
One 

More than one.. 





. Do you play, or take lessons on, a mu- 
sical instrument? 








. What organizations outside of school 
do you belong to? 





Girl Scouts .... 
Church or Sun- 
day School .. 


Boy Scouts .... 
Church or Sun- 


day School... 1,163 





. How much money did you spend dur- 
ing the past seven days for “sweets”? 


Candy 

Nothing 

Less than 20c... 
20c to 50c......- 
Over 50c .... 
Soda, etc. 
Nothing 

Less than 20c... 


Over 50c 


Candy 
Nothing 
Less than 20c... 


Over 50c ....¢. 
Soda, etc. 
Nothing 

Less than 20c... 








. (a) Do you have a regular allowance 
from your parents for spending 
money? 

(b) How much is your allowance per 
week? 





Less than 75c... 
75c to $2.00.... 
Over $2.00 





Less than 75c... 
75c to $2.00 
Over $2.00 
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Brother, Can You Spare the Time? 


IFE is seldom a gay round of 
parties, dates, dances, and 


movies to the average high 


thing from pictures of movie stars to 
match folders—apparently has a 
strong attraction for both boys and 


tion’s public high schools) that 
1,920,000 girls and 1,829,000 boys 






aa (63% of the other 3,000,000), or a 
centages school student, according to the re-_ girls. One of the wags on the distaff _ total of 3,810,000 students, in all, can 
26.2 sults of Scholastic’s Student Opinion side informs us that her hobby is afford to go to the movies once or 
fal Poll on leisure time activities. The collecting elephants. And one of the twice a week and to spend an aver- 
. questionnaire was printed in the boys reports that his is “mugging.” age of 30 cents each time. On the 
16.7 February 11 issue and the summaries Organizations outside of school— same basis, since it appears that ap- 












“a appear on the opposite page. The beside Scouts, Church, and Sunday proximately 2,250,000 students can 
‘ main conclusion to be drawn is that, school—which students report being afford to take music lessons and to 
38.4 on the whole, students make a rea~ members of are the Epworth League, own musical instruments—which are 
26.3 sonably well-balanced and varied Christian Endeavor Society, Y.M. expensive—it would seem that most 


35.3 


41.4 
58.6 


46.5 





use of their idle hours, though there 
are some startling exceptions which 
we shall mention later. 

More than 64% of the girls and 
nearly 63% of the boys report that 
they go to the movies on an average 


and Y.W.C.A., Junior Legion Auxili- 









parents are generous with funds, 
whether or not they place their chil- 
dren on a stipulated spending allow- 
ance. Perhaps many modern parents 
consider the allowance idea old- 


23.1 . hte fashioned? Perhaps they don’t con- 

(iasena of once or twice a week. The majori- sider it important to teach young 
37 ty in both groups say once. While people to learn from practice how to 
63 some authorities on the great Ameri- budget and manage their money? We 
71 can disease of Spectatoritis (see don’t know about this, but some of 
29 Scholastic’s “Leisure” issue, October m 











27, 1934, p. 15) might say that even 
once a week (four times a month) is 
excessive, the returns on several of 
the other questions show substant- 
tial numbers of students do partici- 
pate actively in various cultural and 





our readers may be able to enlighten 
us on these points in the Readers’ Fo- 
rum. In any event, estimating totals 
on the same basis as above, there ap- 
pears to be approximately 2,010,000 
students who do have a regular al- 
lowance for spending money, and this 


53.3 intellectual pursuits. isb ‘ ll fig 
46.7 For instance, 43% of the girls and ee ee eee ae 
31% of the boys report that they And that brings _ back to the 
evs either play, or take lessons on, a subject of the exceptions to our re- 
443 musical instrument. Among the in- marks about the well-balanced use 
179 struments which large numbers of pay a Ep: a of leisure time. One of the surprises 
students play are piano, violin, gui- One ° Delt —upre an e€ of the returns was to discover how 
tar, saxophone, clarinet, trumpet a many young people—though a mi- 
84.9 and trombone. Although most students report nority, to be sure—report that they 
15.1 Also, an impressive majority of that they do not receive a regular go to the movies anywhere from 














girls, nearly 62%, say they have done 
reading outside of school require- 
ments. Most of this group report 
reading three or more books a month 
and a few list as many as 10 to 15 
books a month. The boys’ showing 
isn’t quite so impressive, but even 
here a 54% majority say they don’t 
have to be pushed in between book 
covers by their teachers. The returns 
also show that a great many students 
take active part in such activities as 
the school paper, band, glee club and 
dramatic club. 

A majority of both boys and girls 
report that they have definite hob- 
bies. Photography and stamp-col- 
lecting claim many devotees of both 
sexes. Other favorites among the 
girls are dress-designing, sewing, 
embroidering, knitting, gardening. 
hairdressing, dancing, and skating. 
Modeling airplanes, tinkering with 


spending allowance, many of them 
indicated on their ballots that they 
can usually get money from their 
parents when they want it. And this 
seems to be borne out by many facts 
which the poll reveals about their 
spending habits (see replies to ques- 
tion 11), including the many movies 
they apparently can afford to see! 

If this sampling is an accurate sur- 
vey of the habits of American high 
school students, it appears (estimat- 
ing girls as half of approximately 
6,000,000 students enrolled in the na- 





ANOTHER POLL COMING! 


Owing to the amount of space 
required to tabulate and analyze 
the results of Scholastic’s Student 


Poll on  Leisure-time Activities, 
Poll Number 4 could not be in- 
cluded here. It will be published in 
next week’s issue of Scholastic 


(April 22) and will deal with the 


three to seven times a week! These, 
along with the inveterate radio fans 
who report sitting beside their re- 
ceiving sets anywhere from four to 
six hours daily—another minority, 
but a sizable one—have prompted us 
to bring up again the subject of 
Spectatoritis. 

This is the name, coined by Dr. 
Jay B. Nash of New York University, 
for the lazy habit of being amused 
too much of the time by others, in- 
stead of engaging in pleasurable 
activities (whether mental or physi- 
cal) which require personal effort. 
Don’t misunderstand us. We want to 
make it perfectly clear that we’re 
not trying to say there’s anything 
“wrong” with going to the movies 
and listening to the radio. On the 
contrary, both are important phases 
of modern living .and young people 
unable to avail themselves of these 


31 - : , subject of Vocational Opportunities . -e indeed. unfortunate. 

gets, and other mechanical devices, school students. Every Senior, as \ eally chat 

25.8 woodworking, hunting, fishing and well as Juniors, Sophomores and —— We'd like = eee a 
¥ almost every other kind of sport are Freshmen, will want to take part the pictures you see and the progra 

58.9 piraeied ars in this. Be sure you get the April you hear are really worth the time 





listed among the hobby interests of 
boys. The collecting mania—every- 
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22 issue and fill out your blank! 











you spend on them. 





Elements of First Practice 


By J. Donald Budge 


HEN discussing the ele- 
ments of first practice, my 
mind wanders back to my 


own beginning of the game. When I 
was eight years old, my brother in- 
duced me to come out and try to hit 
a few balls. We went to a neighbor- 
hood dirt court, and there, snappily 
decked out in a pair of brown over- 
alls and a khaki boy scout hat, I re- 
ceived my first introduction to the 
game of tennis. 

The first stroke we worked on was 
the forehand drive. I believe that 
this stroke is the most important of 
all to the beginner. It is undoubted- 
ly the most powerful forcing weapon 
in a player’s game. Without the con- 
quest of this stroke a player has lit- 
tle or no chance for future success. 
Therefore, I sincerely recommend 
that every beginner concentrate first 
on the forehand drive. 

The second stroke, really a brother 
stroke to the forehand, is the back- 
hand drive. Although the backhand 
is the obvious point of an opponent’s 
attack, it is more difficult to develop 
to a high degree as an offensive 
weapon. As my idea of the game is 
to build up a first-class offense as the 
best possible defense, I assign the 
backhand drive to a second place in 
importance. 

Some authorities believe that the 
service should be learned first by 
each young player, because it is the 
starting-point in a game of tennis. I 
relegate the serve to third place be- 
cause I believe it is an easy stroke to 
learn. The principle of the serve is 
that of throwing a baseball and is 
therefore not much of a stranger to 
the average boy or girl. Also, the 
problem of timing is less difficult on 
the serve, as the player tosses the 
ball into the air before hitting it and 
is therefore faced only with the prob- 
lem of standardizing the toss and 
swing. 

Next the overhead smash should 
be taken up. It is made with the same 
stroke as the service. Its use is in 
dealing with high balls lobbed over 
a player’s head after he has attained 
the net position. It is a very potent 
offensive unit of the game. 

The next stroke in order of impor- 
tance is the volley, both forehand and 
backhand. I believe that a player 
should learn simultaneously to vol- 
ley off each wing..The volley is made 
in two ways. The first and orthodox 
stroke I shall classify as the “block” 


volley. The second could well be 
called the “full,” or “kill’’ volley. 
This latter type is used by such play- 
ers as Ellsworth Vines, Wilmer Al- 
lison, and Gene Mako in their han- 
dling of shots between the waist and 
shoulder when stationed at the net. 

The next stroke in importance is 
the lob. It is not only a valuable unit 
in defense but can also be used as a 
means of offense. It consists merely 
in hitting the ball up into the air, over 
the head of an opponent who is 
charging the net. 

Many authorities conclude their 
dissertations on strokes with discus- 
sions of the so-called “ornamental” 
strokes. These strokes, to be exact, 
are “slices,” “drop-shots,” “chops,” 
“half-volleys,” “lob-drives,” and va- 
rious unorthodox methods of serv- 
ing. They should be definitely left to 
the end of a beginner’s program. 
Their importance is much less than 
the fundamental strokes and it is 
quite possible to play well without 
spending much time on these strokes. 


Keep Your Eye on the Ball 


The first thing for a beginner to do 
is to learn to keep his eye on the ball. 
The ball must be hit, and to be hit 
must be seen and watched closely. It 
is well to learn to watch the ball up 
to and through the moment of impact 
with the racket. 

The best way to learn the game is 
to take the strokes one at a time in 
the order previously outlined. First 
have a mental picture of the com- 
plete stroke, and then go about re- 
producing it. It is wise to have an ex- 
perienced player assist by tossing 
balls to be stroked. This should be 
done first from short distances, which 
can be increased as the player makes 
progress in his ability to judge the 
ball and successfully stroke it. 

When the player shows sufficient 
ability at handling the tossed balls 
he should practice on balls hit to him. 
The reason for this is that while he 
was at first called upon only to han- 
dle a uniformly bouncing ball, he 
now must handle balls with assorted 
bounces and pace. 

Not till after the beginner has ac- 
quired a fair knowledge of stroke 








This article is reprinted by special 
permission of the publishers, American 
Lawn Tennis, Inc., 500 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C., from their 1937 annual instruc- 
tion book, How to Play Lawn Tennis. 


Donald Budge makes sure that his coat 
will not become wrinkled, while he is 
busy collecting additional tennis laurels, 


production and timing, which also 
means keeping the eye on the ball, 
should he begin to play the game. He 
should play against the best avail- 
able competition, by all means some- 
one better than himself. In this way 
he is usually assured of having plenty 
of balls hit back to him and will get 
a chance to use all of the strokes 
which he has been trying to master, 


How Long to Practice 


The amount of practice that should 
be given to the game involves sev- 
eral factors. The boy or girl’s ability 
to absorb the fundamentals of the 
game and still maintain interest must 
be considered. A player who is tired 
should never be forced to continue 
practice; one who has lost interest is 
in the same category. 

The average time to be set aside 
for practice should be about four 
days per week, with recesses spaced 
properly to avoid the aforementioned 
evils. Some players on the other hand 
are so much interested that they be- 
come lost unless engaged in practice. 
For this type of player there is the 
danger of overdoing it. I suggest that 
every precaution be taken against 
overplaying. 

I have frequently been asked as to 
the advisability of concentrating on 
learning one stroke at a time and 
whether or not this is better than a 
general practice of all strokes. To the 
beginner, I want to emphasize the 
advantage of concentrating on one 
at a time, until the fundamentals 
of making each stroke have been 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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CAREERS IN BRIEF: 
10. Personnel Work 


FIELD: 

Twenty years ago there were but few 
personnel workers who were called by 
that name and who were paid salaries for 
full-time work with people. Today there 
are hundreds of them in schools, colleges, 
places of business, governmental and other 
institutions of various kinds . . . and their 
number is growing. It has been discovered 
that effective selection, management and 
treatment of the people who make it go 
is an all-important function in the con- 
duct of any enterprise. 


BRANCHES: 

In industry and commerce, the person- 
nel manager and his (or her) assistants, 
are concerned with (a) hiring those can- 
didates for different jobs who seem best 
fitted for those jobs; (b) seeing to it that 
employees have reasonably good condi- 
tions (mental as well as physical) in 
which to work; (c) taking care of com- 
piaints and abuses; (d) maintaining rec- 
ords about personnel; (e) keeping in- 
formed about labor conditions inside and 
outside the places where they work; (f) 
advising management on personnel mat- 
ters; (g) increasing efficiency. 

In government, the personnel workers 
run the highly technical civil service 
machinery which involves, among other 
things, (a) setting up standards for vari- 
ous governmental jobs and preparing ex- 
aminations for them; (b) picking the best 
people for various governmental jobs by 
means of examination; (c) developing 
means of rating governmental employees 
for promotion; (d) developing methods 
for increasing the efficiency and effective- 
ness of governmental workers on the job. 

In schools and colleges, personnel work- 
ers have largely to do with furthering the 
adjustment of students, helping them to get 
along better with their school work, in 
their personal relationships, in preparing 
for vocational life, in arranging their af- 
fairs for happier and more effective liv- 
ing. These things are accomplished chiefly 
through individual counselling with those 
who come for aid. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

One would naturally suppose that the 
first essential for personnel work would 
be a keen interest in, and liking for, 
people. This supposition is emiffently cor- 
rect. Without this basic and priceless in- 
gredient, the personne! worker is a sham. 
But the liking for people must also be ac- 
companied by insight into their psychol- 
ogy and motives and a kind of native or 
acquired ability to get along with others 
and to manage them by word and action. 

High intelligence is required, as well as 
social sagacity; complete integrity; wide 
knowledge of different sorts of circum- 
stances that comes with broad experience 
and a philosophical outlook; tact and will- 
ingness to see another’s point of view; 
judgment. 

In addition, there must be technical 
knowledge of the profession and mastery 
of certain branches of psychology, psycho- 
metrics and statistics. 


TRAINING: 

Training in the various branches of per- 
sonnel work is now offered in a number 
of high-ranking universities. Probably the 
best sort of training is that secured through 
post-graduate courses in various phases 
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of psychology, sociology and institutional 
management after a regular college de- 
gree has been obtained and after consid- 
erable work experience has been gained. 

Knowledge and skill must be gained on 
the job, meeting various problems which 
arise. Many of the older personnel men 
have never taken a college course in the 
subject but have accumulated their ex- 
perience in developing the profession as 
it exists today. Nevertheless, adequate 
training is now essential. 


INCOME: 

Educational and governmental person- 
nel workers earn from $2,000 to $6,000 per 
year. Salaries of higher personne! officials 
in industry run higher 


FUTURE: 

The future of the personne! worker 
seems assured. It is one of the newest 
and one of the most exacting professions. 
Selection and management of govern- 
mental employees alone is an important 
and growing field. More and more, the 
personnel man is coming to be regarded 
as an important figure in commerce and 
industry. In education, guidance and per- 
sonnel work is just in its infancy but will 
probably have considerable expansion in 
coming years 


BREAKING IN: 

Teachers with unusual interest in the 
pupils they teach may take special post- 
graduate studies in the field of guidance 
and personnel work and may become, at 
length, full-time workers in this field. 

Industrial and commercial workers 
with more than ordinary interest in the 
people around them may prepare them- 
selves by arduous experience and training 
to become personnel managers. Oppor- 
tunity to “work up” in a personnel de- 
partment may be given a young man with 
a college education in business. 

Government personnel! officials are se- 
lected with great care from those with 
unquestioned training and experience in 
the field. 


READ: 

“The Occupation of the Vocational Coun- 
sellor” (10c), National Occupational 
Conference, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

“The Guidance of Youth in the Colleges,” 
Occupations magazine, December, 1933. 

Personnel Management, by W. D. Scott, 
McGraw-Hill Co., N. Y. City. 

Personnel Administration, by Tead and 
Metcalf, McGraw-Hill Co., N. Y. City. 
Careers for Women, by Catherine Filene, 

Houghton-Miffiin, N. Y. City. 

Choosing Your Life Work, by William 
Rosengarten, McGraw-Hill, N. Y. City. 

“New Fashions in Personnel Relations,” 
by H. Bergen. ‘Nation's Business, Oc- 
tober, 1938. ° 

“Qualities Executives Need,” by W. R. 
Allen. Nation’s Business, July, 1937. 

“When Men Work Well,” by E. J. Barcalo. 
Rotarian, Sept., 1937. 

“Students Appraise the Interviewer.” 
School & Society, Sept. 4, 1937. 

“Student Counseling by Students, Duke 
University,” by C. W. McCracken. 
School & Society, Oct. 1, 1938. 

Procedures in Employment Psychology, 
by W. V. Bingham and Max Freyd, 
McGraw-Hill, New York City. 
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Yes, the Spalding tennis ball is canned . . . 
in hermetically sealed three-ball containers 
. » » definite assurance that every ball is as 
fresh and unsoiled as the day we made it. 
And, because they're pressure packed in 
the can, their liveliness is preserved in- 
definitely regardless of atmospheric changes. 
Factory-fresh from counter to court.- 
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Ng 
sures a tennis string’s worth... per- 
formance in your racket. 

Do that, and you'll know the 


brand of string you want to use 
from now on. We think you'll 
choose Armour’s Tested Gut. 
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THREE SMART GIRLS GROW UP (Uni- 
versal. Produced by Joe Pasternak. 
Directed by Henry Koster. Screen play 
by Bruce Manning and Felix Jack- 
son.) 


Don’t believe a word of it. At least, 
not that Deanna Durbin, the smartest 
of the trio, has gone the way of most 
Hollywood grown-ups — glamourous! 
No, indeed. Miss Durbin looks and acts 
all of her 16 years, but there isn’t a bit 
of glitter-glamour about her. She’s 
genuine and sincere and, what’s more, 
a really fine young actress. 

In this, her latest film, she doesn’t 
even try to get by with a strapless eve- 
ning dress (remember, in That Certain 
Age, she had to go right back upstairs 
and take it off); no, she’s perfectly 
content to wear a hoop-skirt party 
dress—latest style, and, if there ever 
was such an animal as a “perfect kid 
sister,” she’s it. Oh, she’s a busy-body, 
all right; when she finds out that her 
sister Kay is in love with her other sis- 
ter Joan’s fiance, Richard, she goes 


about the Miss Fixit business with a - 


vengeance. At the suggestion of Binns, 
the butler, she starts out to find some- 
one “tall, dark, and handsome” to 
make Kay forget Richard. That’s easy; 
Harry, who goes to Deanna’s music 
school, seems to be the answer to her 
prayers and he also plays a flute— 
beautifully. Harry is delighted to come 
to Deanna’s house for dinner and to 
meet her charming sister. But, as those 
things go, Harry finds the 
wrong sister charming. 
Trouble a-plenty. And, if 
Deanna weren’t a Very 
Smart Girl, this film 
would never turn out the 
way it does. It’s delight- 
ful, from start to finish. 

Charles Winninger is 
the hilariously absent- 
minded father, Nan Gray 
and Helen Parrish the two 
sisters; Robert Cum- 
mings, as Harry, is good 
on comedy, as well the 
flute and piano, and Er- 
nest Cossart is in his ac- 
customed shoes, as but- 
ler. 

No little credit should 
go to the expert direction 
of Henry Koster and the 
fine production ability of 
Joe Pasternak, guiding 
spirit to all of Deanna’s 
previous films. 

Oh, yes, she sings: Von 
Weber’s “Invitation to 
the Dance,” “The Last 
Rose of Summer” from 
Martha, “La Capinera” 
(The Wren), and “Be- 
cause.” Very beautifully, 


CRISIS (Produced and directed by Her. 
bert Kline, assisted by Hans Burger 
and Alexander Hackenschmeid. Com. 
mentary by Vincent Sheean, spoken 
by Leif Erickson. Distributed by 
Arthur Mayer and Joseph Burstyn.) 


This is the film story of Czecho- 
Slovakia; a sad story, which ends, as 
it must, with the carving of a nation 
on the table at Munich. It is a one- 
sided story (unless you count selected 
passages of Mein Kampf and Hitler’s 
raucous voice in addressing party ral- 
lies as an adequate presentation of the 
Nazi side) ; it does not attempt to ex- 
plain the whys and wherefores of Hit- 
ler, the Nazi party, Chamberlain, Dala- 
dier, or Mussolini; but it presents a 
vivid photographic account of what 
happened in Czecho-Slovakia from the 
Austrian Anschluss to the pact of 
Munich, and it shows by animated 
maps what Hitler was, and is still, after 
in his drive toward the East. Mr. 
Sheean’s brilliant commentary pro- 
vides the pointing finger, and leaves no 
doubt as to the sympathies of anyone 
concerned. Prejudiced, yes—for free- 
dom. 

There are some fine portions devoted 
to the activities of Sokol, the athletic, 
social, and patriotic league of young 
Czechs and Slavs, and one sequence 
follows a Czech high-school gir] in her 
league work for “Solidarity” with the 
Sudeten Germans. Sokol is no more 
but films like this will keep the record 


One Smart Girl (Deanna Durbin) isn’t too grown-up 


too. here to whisper a dinner invitation—between notes! 
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First Practice 
(Concluded from page 32) 


grasped. Then, I suggest the fitting 
of the different strokes together into 
the all-around game. This would 
give an opportunity for general prac- 
tice of all strokes. It would also re- 
yeal the weaknesses and as these 
weaknesses are brought to light, they 
should be the target of a concentrat- 
ed practice until overcome. After 
that, one should shift to general prac- 


tice on all strokes, and then back to~° 


concentration on weaknesses. 


Use of Practice Boards 


Some coaches advocate an extensive 
use of practice boards. They have the 
advantage of enabling the beginner to 
practice by himself. Also they enable 
him to concentrate on one stroke at a 
time. As the bounce is usually quite 
standard, the player has to think only 
about the mechanics of making the 
stroke. 

They are, however, of little use for 
any but the ground-strokes. Then it is 
very difficult also for the player to 
judge the length of his shots; he tends 
to hit too hard in order to make sure 
that the ball rebounds far enough from 
the wall for his next shot. 

The coach is a very important fac- 
tor in the development of a young 
player. He is able to show the beginner 
the correct grips. He reproduces the 
strokes in the best manner for the 
benefit of the novice. He acts as a “see- 
ing eye” for the pupil, readily detect- 
ing his errors, explaining and correct- 
ing them. Most players who begin un- 
der the surveillance of a coach emerge 
with well-laid foundations fer a good 
game. I believe that professional 
coaching gives a beginner a fine back- 
ground in strokes and tactics. 

Books of instructions are another in- 
valuable source of information to the 
young player, and it adds very much 
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Thousands now play better tennis 
and win big tournaments with 
Dayton Steel Racquets. You, too, 
will find Daytons handle ALL 
shots—the terrific serve, long 
base-line drive, or most delicate 
drop shot — with both speed and 
amazing accuracy. Won't warp 
or crack in any weather. With 
care, will last a lifetime WITH- 
OUT RESTRINGING. No 
Presses or Covers are EVER 
NEEDED. Factory Guaranteed 
models from $3.00 to $12.50. 
Write us for catalog or see your 
Dealer. Dayton Racquet Co., Inc., 
. Albright St., Arcanum, Ohio. 
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to their value if they are also illustrat- 
ed. Although this is a different method 
and a more difficult one than learning 
from a professional, it undoubtedly 
can be used to good advantage. 

Another method of learning the 
game is for the beginner to watch ex- 
perienced players. I firmly believe that 
he gets a clear picture of a stroke this 
way 





i Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 29) 


“Whassa matter?’ Flo sputtered. 

“Matter?” howled Bob. “You! 
Why, you look like a scarecrow!” 

Wheezy just stood there, speech- 
less, and Jerry looked from one to 
the other. Bob’s laughing was wrong, 
she knew (tomorrow would be the 
time to see the funny side of it), but 
Flo wasn’t winning medals for good 
sportsmanship. And any girl who 
would deliberately set out to nab 
somebody else’s date—well, deserved 
a good ducking! Still, even though 
Jerry longed to be hard and mean 
and gloating, it was a struggle. 

“Come on, Flo, you'll have pneu- 
monia if you stand here any longer,” 
said Jerry. 

Everybody had gone to bed and 
Flo begged Bob not to waken Mrs. 
Tyler—or anybody. All she wanted, 
she whispered hoarsely, was to go to 
bed. So it was Jerry who shooed the 
boys off to bed, assuring them, “T’ll 
look after her”; Jerry, who wrung 
out Flo’s sopping clothes and hung 
them to dry in the kitchen; Jerry, 
who fixed Flo a hot lemonade and 
gave her the “extra”’ blanket off her’s 
and Polly’s bed. 

“Thanks, Jerry, you’re swell,” said 
Flo, as she pulled the covers close. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Jerry, 
feeling a little like a “ministering an- 
gel.” Oh well, maybe Flo wasn’t so 
bad underneath her greasepaint. But 
Bob—Jerry began to wonder. Good- 
looking, of course, but—well, she was 

ure of one thing: Tom Best would 
never have two-timed his date that 
way. Nor would he have laughed at a 
girl who fell in a lake, even if she 
did look—like a scarecrow! 
Next Week: 
THANKS FOR EVERYTHING 


Answers to “What's Your 
Vocabulary Score?” (Page 28-E) 
1. Pick the ete 
10. 

11 
12. 
13. 
14 
15. 
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It’s WILSON today 
in Sports 
Equipment 


DON BUDGE 


Served and Smashed 
his way to Tennis 
Supremacy with Wilson 


“GHOST” RACKETS 


“Don” Budge is now the most exciting 
name in professional tennis. But in ama- 
teur tennis, he leaves a mark that shines 
with sun-like brilliance. He did every- 
thing—won everything winnable — 
topped the loftiest peaks. And in those 
last brilliant years when he accomplished 
impossible feats, the rackets that met his 
every need in every exchange of shots 
were Wilson “GHOST” Rackets. They 
were the same Wilson Don Budge 
“Ghost” Rackets that you can buy-at any 
store featuring Wilson Tennis Equip- 
ment. The Wilson Don Budge “‘Phan- 
tom” is also a Budge-endorsed racket, 
but lower in price than the “Ghost.” See 
your Wilson dealer. 


Don Budge is retained on the Wilson Advisory Staff 


Mt pays lo play” 
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TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS Co. 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
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HE philatelic map of Europe 

is steadily changing with the 

swaying boundary lines. As 
each of the smaller post-War coun- 
tries write “finis” to their stamp 
emissions the expanding German 
Reich exults in a special issue com- 
memorating the event. 

First in the line of expansion for 
the German Reich was the Saar, 
which for fifteen years had been un- 
der the protection of the League of 
Nations, and then voted by plebiscite 
in January, 1935, to return to the 
Reich. As a stamp-issuing country 
the Saar ceased to exist and Germany 
issued a special jubilee stamp com- 
memorating her inclusion in the 
Reich. 

The next step toward Germany’s 
resurgence occurred in March, 1936, 
when German troops took possession 
of the Rhineland. At the sixth anni- 
versary of the Nazi rise to power in 
January, 1938, Hitler 
proclaimed protection to 
the German race resid- 
ing in adjacent coun- 
tries, thus sowing seeds 
of agitation among the 
people of these coun- 
tries. 

In March, 1938, Ger- 
many took over the reins 
of the Austrian govern- 
ment by threatening 
Chancellor Schuschnigg 
with the ultimatum of 
forceful entry into Vi- 
enna unless the gates were opened 
to German troops. Two special 
stamps were issued by Germany in 
commemoration of the success of the 


Hungary marks Slovak 
cession, (Sept., 1938). 
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Left to right, stamps issued by Nazi Germany celebrating the absorption of the 
Saar (January, 1935), Sudetenland (October, 1938), and Austria (March, 1938), 


Stamps in the Wake of Hitler 


By Frank L. Wilson 


coup, the stamps showing a German 
and an Austrian carrying the Nazi 
flag between them. 

Germany next caused agitation in 
Sudetenland, the fringe 
of Czechoslovakia in- 
habited by Germans, 
which resulted in the 
Munich Accord of Sep- 
tember, 1938, surrender- 
ing to Germany the Su- 
deten areas, with a guar- 
antee of Czechslovakia’s 
integrity. Hungary also 
came in for a slice on the 
southern border. Two 
special stamps were is- 
sued commemorating 
the cession of the terri- 
tury to the Reich. 

In March, 1939, a year after the oc- 
cupation of Austria, Germany used 
the same tactics on the Czechslovak- 
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ian government with the result that 
the Republic ceased to exist, and Bo- 
hemia-Moravia as well as Slovakia 
were seized by the Reich. Eight days 
later the Lithuanians turned over 
Memel to Germany, in return for 
Hitler’s “promise” to respect the in- 
tegrity of Lithuania. Stamps for both 
these new acquisitions are expected 
shortly. 

Agitation has already started for 
the return of Danzig and the Polish 
Corridor to the Baltic Sea by Ger- 
many. Rumania has agreed to a far- 
reaching treaty with Germany, and 
Hungary, a Nazi ally, has already 
seized Carpatho-Ukraine through 
break-up of the Czechoslovakian re- 
public. Hungary issued two stamps 
commemorating the return of Czech 
territory in 1938. 

An ironical footnote to this phila- 
telic record of German conquest was 
the issuance by Czechoslovakia last 
December of two stamps in com- 
memoration of the twentieth anni- 
versary of her freedom and depicting 
the symbol of peace in the design of 
the stamps—a peace that was only 
born to die. 





Answers to “Ask Yourself 
Another” (Page 2) 


1. (3) placid and unexciting as a 
Nesselrode pudding 

2. (2) vocational education and cul- 
tural and semi-professional courses 

3. (1) movies and ladies who took 
him at his word 

4. (4) learns his basic strokes one at 
a time 

5. (2) lost his right foot under a 
freight train 

6. (2) that Mussolini never formally 
presented his demands 

7. (1) As long as Ellen knew he was 
a gentleman his name didn’t matter 

8. (3) like, understand and deal suc- 
cessfully with people 

9. (2) white collar projects are just 
boondoggling and waste money 

10. (4) if you need us to help stop 
Hitler, we’ll be there 
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Call Me Stanley 


(Concluded from page 12) 


inted face. It seemed to him a 
shame that this should have happened 
to so nice a girl. What would Stanley 
do under these circumstances? Ed 
knew, and rose to the occasion. Re- 
spectfully lifting his hat, he addressed 
the girl in his most dignified manner. 

“Madam, I guess you forgot your 
money. Let me buy your ticket for you. 
You can pay me back, anytime you’re 
passing Henders’ Drug Store. I work 
there.” 

“Oh!” She looked at him, uncertain. 
Then she smiled. “Why, that’s grand of 
you. I'll do just that. I den’t know why 
I forgot to bring any money. I’m just 
stupid, I guess. And I certainly would 
hate to miss this picture.” 

“So would I!” 

She had dark eyes. Ed was aware 
that they were eyes that saw a good 
deal, for young eyes, and that she had 
perceived that he wasn’t a masher be- 
fore she accepted his offer. That 
pleased him. He felt very brotherly at 
once. That was the way Stanley would 
feel and behave toward an unprotected 
girl who was caught in a crisis. He 
bought two tickets. 

“Here we go!” he said, and just 
touching her elbow in Stanley’s most 
refined manner, he steered her through 
the crowd in the lobby. They entered 
the darkened movie-house, where the 
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preliminary film was beginning. ‘Over 
here to the right—here’s two seats. Or 
do you like better to sit way at the 
front?” 

“No, that’s just where I like to sit. 
How smart of you to see them! They’re 
the only two left back here.” 

They groped their way across the 
knees of half a dozen earlier arrivals, 
and she sat down beside him. Since he 
could not see her face at all in the 
darkness, he devoted his entire atten- 
tion to the pictures. He found it very 
interesting to watch these world events 
of skiing in Switzerland, and President 
Roosevelt grinning at a crowd in Wash- 
ington, and the cutting of sugar cane 
in Barbados, and the launching of a 
new ship in England, and a parade of 
soldiers before Hitler. All these things 
had an attraction for him which, he 
thought, they might not have if he 
were watching them alone. 

The current-events film ended, and 
the lights went on for a brief time while 
belated comers hunted for seats. The 
girl smiled at him. She had an aw- 
fully pleasant face, he thought. 

“Now comes the big show,” she re- 
marked. “I want awfully to see this.” 

“So do I,” he agreed. 

The lights went out. The announce- 
ments of the cast and the directors and 
the owners and other unimportant mat- 
ters passed swiftly before their eyes. 
And then, in the dark house, in the 
midst of a thousand other lonely and 
bewildered minds, they forgot reality 
and daylight, and entered into a dream. 
They saw the exiled prince slowly win 
his way into the hearts of the humble 
folk of the land to which he had been 
exiled. They heard his appeal to the 
peasantry that they rise and follow 
him. The roars of the approving popu- 
lace came to their ears. Then they saw 
the scurry, the indomitable zeal, with 
which this awakened people sprang to 
arms—they saw the march of the in- 
vading and rightfully indignant troops 
of the exiled prince. The attack at the 
gate of the fortress was a terrific sight. 
Meanwhile, within the palace, the 
dreadful, drink-sodden general, old 
enough to be the father of the golden- 
haired young princess, was leering at 
her lustfully as the Bishop was about 
to pronounce the fatal words that 
would make them man and wife— 
while the innocent girl shrank back 
from the altar in agony. With a ter- 
rific rending of wood and iron, the 
doors burst open—the evil general 
dies at the point of the prince’s sword, 
and the swooning girl smiles up ecstat- 
ically as the arms of her savior en- 
velop her. 

The film ended. The lights came on. 
Ed became aware that his hand had 
been for some time just barely touch- 
ing the hand of the girl. “No, I must 
be honest,” he said to himself, “I was 
aware of it, once in a while; and I was 
awfully glad — she didn’t seem to 
notice.” 

They rose to en. He saw, with no 
disapproval, that the girl was drying 
tears that were on her cheek. He had 
a funny lump in the throat himself. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Call Me Stanley 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


“That was grand,” she said, as they 
made their way out. 

“Tt sure was. Now, what do you say 
to our going somewhere and having 
some refreshments?” He felt that 
Stanley would use the word “refresh- 
ments.” 

“Why, I think that would be lovely!” 

When they reached a brightly lighted 
little ice cream parlor, Ed ushered 
the girl in. They ordered ice cream 
and two kinds of cake. It was only 
after they had begun to eat that Ed 
was suddenly smitten by misgivings. 

“Say, I'll bet you’d rather have gone 
to some other place, wouldn’t you?” 
He had a feeling of his complete in- 
adequacy; Stanley would not have 
made this mistake. 

“No,” the girl said placidly. “I like 
this much better. And don’t be so 


afraid that I’m going to bite you. I’m 
not a policeman. Have you been rob- 
bing a bank, or what?” 

He looked at her in alarm, and saw 
that she was smiling at him in an at- 
tempt to reasure him. He responded in 
the same vein: “Sure. I usually rob 
one bank per day. But today I made it 
two. Pretty good, what?” 

“Very. But now that you’ve been 
so nice to me, you'd better tell me your 
name. My name is Ellen Dorsch.” 

“My name,” he said bravely, “is E. 
Stanley Henders.” 

“Oh,” she said. An inexplicable sha- 
dow passed over her face. 

“Yes,” he said. “Miss Dorsch—would 
you mind very much if I called you 
Ellen?’ 

“No, I wouldn’t mind at all.” 

“And will you call me Stanley?” 

“T can’t call you Stanley. I’m sorry, 
but I just can’t. What does the ‘E.’ 
stand for?” 

Depression swept over his spirit. Had 
she seen through him already? Did she 
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guess that he was lying? This was ter. 
rible. But he would see the thing 
through. He had started it, and he 
couldn’t stop now. 

He felt in his coat pocket, slipped one 
of the calling cards out of the box, and 
handed it to her. 

“You see, my name really is E. Stan- 
ley Henders.” 

She looked at the card. “Yes, I see it 
is. But what does the ‘E.’” stand for?” 

“T’d rather not tell you; I don’t like 
the name. Call me Stanley.” 

She glanced away. Then she turned 
her dark frank eyes on him and said: “I 
can’t call you Stanley. I knew a fel- 
low named Stanley once, and—well, I 
can’t tell you about it. But I don’t want 
to call you by that name; you’re too 
nice a fellow. I’m not going to call 
you anything. Just ‘you.’” 

Somehow this pleased him. “I think 
that ‘Just You’ would be fine. You call 
me that, will you?” 

“All right, Just You!” she said smil- 
ing. 

“Say, Ellen, I think you’re a nice 
girl,” he said. Deliberately he touched 
the back of her hand with his fingers. 
His self-confidence was completely re- 
stored. 

She did not move her hand. “I don’t 
think you’re so bad yourself,” she said 
in a low tone of voice. 

“Will you come to the movies again 
with me Saturday night?” 

“Why—why—do you really want 
me?” she asked, hesitantly. 

“TI certainly do!” 

“O. K. I like going to the movies 
with you. You’re a gentleman.” 

When they parted, to walk their sep- 
arate ways homeward, Ed stalked as 
if in a dream. The streets were not 
the streets he knew. He hardly recog- 
nized the door of his own home. Quiet- 
ly he let himself in and climbed the 
stairs to his room. It seemed unfamiliar 
to him. Or was it that he was unfamiliar 
to himself? He was not the same fellow 
who had left this room three hours 
earlier. 

He began to undress. Yes, there were 
the same old clothes hangers. This was 
his room, all right. 

Slowly, dully, as he was taking off 
his shoes, he arrived at the turning- 
point of his whole life. A vague sense 
came over him-that it was wonderful 
and exciting to be alive—and that one’s 
name did not matter. Ellen had said, 
“You’re a gentleman.” She had eyes 
like a deer; she saw everything; if 
she said he was a gentleman, then he 
was a gentleman. The names of things 
or of people were unimportant. 

E. Stanley Henders could just go and 
chase himself! Ed took the box of cards 
and threw it into the wastebasket. 

“No,” he said aloud, shaking his head 
and addressing the shoe he had just 
taken off, “no, you can’t keep on lying 
to a girl like that girl. Nope. Nope. Your 
name is Ed—and you're going to tell 
her so on Saturday. You’re going to 
say to her: ‘My name isn’t Stanley. 
My name is Ed. Take it or leave it.’” 


Reprinted from Esquire by special } 
permission of the editors. 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; toe, rb, ddd; food, fdot; 
cube, arn, ip; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid l; K—German gut- 
tural ch; N—French nasal m or n. Accent- 
ed syllables are italicized 
Adowa (aé-d6-a), p. 14-S. 

Besteiro, Julian (hoo-le-an bes-ta-ro), p. 7. 

Cavour (kaé-vdor), Count, p. 14-S. Italian 
statesman (1810-1861). 

Croat (kré-at), p. 13-S. An inhabitant of 
Croatia (kr6é-d-sha), the largest non- 
Serbian division of Yugoslavia. 

deus ex machina (dé-ts éks mdk-i-na), 
p. 21-E. Latin, “god from a machine.” A 
character brought into a play at a cru- 
cial moment simply to make things turn 
out right. In ancient drama it was fre- 
quently a god, who descended on the 
stage in a “car” (machina); hence the 
expression. 

Djibouti (ji-bd0-té), p. 13-S. Capital of 
French Somaliland in East Africa. 

Ficke (fik-a), Arthur Davison, p. 12. 

heretical (hé-rét-i-kal), p. 23-E. Contrary 
to the accepted doctrine; dangerously 
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Arrears in Rent 

Seeing the sheriff, who had been 
sent by his landlord to serve a sum- 
mons for rent, coming down the garden 
path, Jones barred and locked his door 
and prepared to hold the fort at all 
costs. 

The sheriff knocked twice, and when 
there was no response pushed the sum- 
mons under the door. 

Quick as thought Jones blew it back 
again with his bellows. 

Again the sheriff pushed it under, 
and again Jones sent it back. 

This happened several times until 
finally the sheriff picked up the sum- 
mons and said to his deputy: 

“Come on, let’s take this back to 
the landlord. I wouldn’t pay any rent. 
either, if I had to live in a draughty 
old house like this.” 

* 
The Teller Told ’Er 

An elderly woman, who is treasurer 
of a local ladies’ aid society, went into 
a bank the other day to deposit the 
organization’s funds. She handed the 
money over to a hard-of-hearing teller 
with the casual remark that it was “the 
aid money.” 

The teller thought she said “egg 
money” and he promptly wanted to 
compliment her on the organization’s 
endeavor. 

“Remarkable,” he said, “isn’t it, how 
well the old hens are doing these days.” 

The lady left with a frown. 

o 
Shakespeare's Tale of a Car 

To climb steep hills requires a slow 
pace at first—Henry VIII, I, 1. 

Horns do make one mad.—Merry 
Wives, III, 5. 

O, how the wheel becomes it.—Ham- 
let, IV, 5. 

Whence 
beth, II, 2. 

The battery once again.—Henry V, 
III, 3. 

A horse! A horse! My kingdom for 
a horse.—Richard III, V, 4. 

—Kabelgram. 


is that knocking?—Mac- 


« 
Passenger: “Conductor, that fellow 
sitting opposite us is a lunatic and is 
scaring my wife and children. He 
claims he is George Washington.” 

Conductor: “I'll take care of the mat- 
ter. (Shouting) Next station, Mount 
Vernon!”—Safer Way. 

In a little cemetery in Arkansas 
there’s a tombstone with this inscrip- 
tion: 

“Here lies the body of Martha Hanks, 
beloved wife of Thomas Hanks, marble 
cutter. This monument was erected by 
her husband as a tribute to her mem- 
ory, and as a specimen of his work. 
You, too, can have a monument of this 
same style, $250.”—Classmate. 

















make faster progress 


Opportunities for big money 
and fame in music were never 
greater—and whether you play Saxophone, 
Trumpet, Cornet or Trombone, you'll be sur- 
prised how much easier and better a Martin 
enables you to play. Just try one and you'll 
quickly realize why Martin stands first and is 
the outstanding choice of so many successful 
professional players. 

Follow the lead of the leaders and play a 
Martin! See your music dealer or write today 
sure for FREE Catalog, naming the instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy payments. 
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BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Dept. G Elkhart, Ind. 
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- FILEWORTHINESS 


Not all items in the average newspaper 
are fileworthy. But there are, on the aver- 
age, about six items in each issue of a 
newspaper that I find necessary to clip and 
put into properly identified folders in my 
Newsclip Filing System. The average good 
magazine gives me about twice as many file- 
worthy clippings. It’s important to be able 
to call such clippings back into use at one 
time or another, and it’s here that an ef- 
ficient, handy, simple, filing kit is essential. 
The H-J] Newsclip Filing System is right 
down your alley. It solves the problem of 
how best to file clippings so they may be 
available in a few seconds when wanted for 
reference purposes. Send me only $1 (plus 
25c for packing, handling and carriage) and 
I'll send you the H-] Newsclip Filing Sys- 
tem, containing 100 folders, gummed labels, 
and full instructions on how to put away 
5,000 fileworthy clippings. Address: E. Hal- 
deman-Julius, Box 23, Girard, Kansas. 
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At National Music Camp, Interlechen, 
Mich. For teachers and students. Also 
summer classes at our art school in Detroit. 
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r NHE aim of every athlete is to be a champion. Long hours of practice are devoted 


to learning the fundamentals of games, to improving individual skills. But knowl- 


edge of fundamentals and great skill are not the only characteristic which make the 


champion. Leaders in every sport not only perform like champions—they train like cham- 


pions. They know that supremacy in sport is impossible without condition. That is why 


they refuse to let alcohol, or any other poison, rob them of their skill and lessen their 


stamina. One thing all great athletes have learned—and every high school boy and girl 


should remember — is that “an athlete who breaks training never breaks records.” 


RAY MORRISON 


Football Coach 
Vanderbilt Unio. 


Says 


“Athletes who wish to excel leave 
alcohol alone for they know train- 
ing is much more important than 
natural ability. A truly great ath- 
lete is one who can come through 
in the pinches, and no one who does 
not train can do this. My advice to 
any boy or girl is never to drink 
alcohol in any form, because one 
who drinks cannot do his best 
mentally or physically.” 


_ ALCOHOL EDUCATION (W.C.T.U.), 


HOWARD HOBSON 


Basketbalt Coach 
Univ. of Oregon 


Says 


“The use of alcohol is undesirable 
for any athlete. Those engaging in 
a sport like basketball, however, 
not only impair their efficiency but 
may endanger their very lives by 
its use. Playing _—— with a poi- 
son like alcohol in the system 
causes an overtaxing of the organs 
which may have serious results. It 
has always been my number one 
training rule to prohibit the use of 
alcohol.” 


1730 CHICAGO 


RICHARD F. VAUGHAN | 


Hockey Coach 
Princeton Unio. 


Says 


“The aim of every athlete in eve 
sport is to give a perfect perforr 
ance when his opportunity arriv 
In the training necessary for t 
attainment of this goal it is know 
that alcohol will reduce physit 
and mental efficiency, hence 

is no place for its use in any trai 
ing program. It just simply de 
not make any contribution; in fi 
it is a definite hindrance.” 
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